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| TOPICS OF THE DAY ™ | 





MR. ROOSEVELT AND 1912 


Andrew Carnegie quotes himself as recently admonish- 
ing Theodore Roosevelt. But however willing the ex- 
_ President may be to act upon the Iron Master’s advice, the press 
and the politicians seem to be in an unconscious conspiracy 
against his compliance with the latter part of it, at least. Every- 
j body knows that on November 8, 1904, immediately after his elec- 
tion to the Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt publicly declared that 
“under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept an- 
other nomination.’’ This unqualified statement, however, did 
' not prevent the development of a vigorous Roosevelt third-term 
movement and the attempt to stampede the delegates for the 
Colonel in the Republican National Convention of 1908. Within 
the past few months he has assured his friends, and given wide 
publicity to the assurance, that he would regard any movement 
for his nomination for President next year as ‘‘a calamity.” 
Nevertheless, his recent article on trust regulation is imme- 
diately made the occasion, by both friends and enemies, of a 
new outbreak of discussion around the ever-fresh theme of his 
possible candidacy. Nor is this discussion silenced by The 
Outlook’s assurance that those who really know the mind of its 
Contributing Editor ‘know that he is not a Presidential candi- 
date, that he does not desire to be such a candidate, and that 
the thought of such a candidacy never occurs to him in his dis- 
cussions of questions of public and national interest,’’ nor by 
the even more emphatic statement published by his authority 
in the Philadelphia North American (Prog. Rep.). Little more 
than a week ago, according to the Philadelphia paper, the 
Colonel agreed that it should put an end to ‘‘unwarranted 
Teports and deductions” by an authoritative statement of his 
position. This statement, which is of considerable length, ends 
with the following concise and definite paragraphs: 


66 S AY WHAT YOU MEAN ONCE, and let it go at that,” 


“Colonel Roosevelt will not support any man for the nomina- 
tion in 1912, neither Mr. Taft nor any one else. He never gave 
Mr. Taft any pledge or offer of support, nor did Mr. Taft ever 
have such an impression. 

“As to himself, Colonel Roosevelt is not a candidate, nor has 
he been at any time. He has repeatedly discouraged sugges- 
tions of this character, not only from sincere friends, but from 
potential political leaders who, for one reason or another, desire 
to use his name; and he has emphatically refused pledges of 
active support, even delivery of delegates. 

He says, and wishes the statement to be accepted at its full 
value, in its clear and unequivocal meaning, that he desires talk 
of his supposed candidacy to cease.”’ 





““Mr. Roosevelt may cry desist, but there will be no desisting,”’ 
predicts the Washington Star (Ind.), and the New York Globe 
(Rep.) remarks with evident irritation that ‘“‘the country faces 
a protracted period of ‘Teddy will and Teddy won’t.’’”? With 
the Outlook article, it points out, the ‘‘Teddy wills” had an 
inning, until the North American statement gave the ‘‘Teddy 
won’ts” their turn. The next thing, it goes on to say, will be 
the pulling of this statement to pieces. To quote further: 


“‘Exegetes and analysts will show that it doesn’t mean any- 
thing. Why, it will be asked, does not Mr. Roosevelt speak out 
over his own signature? It will be more than intimated that 
all he has done is to put out a ‘feeler.’ As a clincher, attention 
will be focused on what will be called Mr. Roosevelt’s avoid- 
ance of the future tense—that he is not represented as saying 
that under no circumstances will he be a candidate, and that 
he will decline a nomination if tendered. 

‘*The majority of his fellow citizens will be disposed to accept 
the statement as sincere, and as accurately reflecting his present 
attitude. A large and noisy minority—some because they 
admire him, and some because they hate him—will continue the 
clatter. There is no way to silence them. It is not fair to Mr. 
Roosevelt to ask him to doit. The World, for example, because 
of its aversion, is doing all in its power to convince the public 
that Mr. Roosevelt is a Machiavellian villain. By iteration it 
succeeds in impressing some with the notion of the possibility 
of a candidacy. Then it turns around and makes use of its own 
work by saying: ‘See, people don’t believe Mr. Roosevelt. 
That they don’t believe him is proof that he is not regarded a 
sincere.’ 

““Mr. Roosevelt is not a candidate now. He has no expecta- 
tion of being a candidate next year. To state so much emphati- 
cally is as far as Mr. Roosevelt may be expected to go. It is dis- 
claimer enough to satisfy the fair-minded. As to what would 
be his answer if a universal demand for him should arise next 
year it is not fair to ask him to say. The condition has not 
arisen, and is not likely to arise. He probably does not know 
what would be his answer. Now the likelihood is strong that it 
would be ‘no’; but, as Lincoln was fond of saying, no man may 
be justly asked to say before he has reached it, whether he will 
or will not cross a particular bridge.” 


Very significant, thinks’ the Brooklyn Times (Rep.), is the 
persistence with which Theodore Roosevelt’s name comes up 
in any discussion of candidates for the Presidency. ‘‘There are 
those,’’ it says, ‘‘who believe the ex-President is the only Repub- 
lican who can win the election next year, and they are not likely 
to keep quiet when they happen to be men of strictly partizan 
spirit.” To quote further from this Republican organ: 


‘‘However much we may dislike political expediency, it is 
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forever meeting conditions as they are. President Taft, by 
strict adherence to his duty, has displeased some very powerful 
interests, and has not pleased the extremists. One might think 
in a situation where most of us believe the proper course is to go 
slow he would be the most acceptable candidate. His sincerity 
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‘WHAT'S THAT?” 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


is evident, and that he is a patriot everybody will concede. The 
Times believes that Mr. Taft can be elected, but it must face 
the facts. 

‘The newspapers which have special enmities against Mr. 
Roosevelt are not hurting him a bit by attacking him now. 
His strength lies in the fact that such a large percentage of 
Americans believe in his rugged integrity, and especially in his 
courage. He has repeatedly demonstrated the possession of 
both qualities, so that it is simply idle to try to create a senti- 
ment contrary to an opinion so universall: held. 

“*None of us ean tell what the future has in store. The Times 
frankly admires President Taft, and considers his candidacy for 
renomination the natural thing. But it is possible to imagine a 
situation which will compel a shift. If Mr. Roosevelt should be 
nominated in a whirl of excitement at the National Convention 
nobody would be surprized, for he is a man of surprizes. Nor is 
it true that he would be breaking a precedent by running again, 
for he has had but one election, altho he served for seven years in 
the Presidential chair....... 

‘‘Assertions made on one or two occasions might indicate 
that Roosevelt was committed to the ‘never-again policy.’ 
But circumstances may so change conditions that the man who 
uttered a determined No! yesterday will say Yes! unhesitatingly 


“Tt is urged that ‘insurgency would prefer to have him for a 
leader instead of La Follette.’ It is claimed ‘he can muster 
greater conservative support than Taft’; ‘he is capable of 
kindling a blaze of excitement throughout the country’; if he 
takes the field again he would insure a whirlwind campaign; 
‘he would sweep aside every obstacle and rush on to overwhelm- 
ing victory.’ These are things one constantly hears.” 


““The question of what Roosevelt may do about the Presi- 
dency is only one phase of the great question what Roosevelt 
will do about anything; which is something that can not be an- 
swered fully in any case until he does it,’’ declares the Brooklyn 
Standard-Union (Rep.). ‘‘Everybody knows that Mr. Roose- 
velt is not a candidate, and does not want the nomination,”? 
remarks the Cleveland Leader (Rep.), ‘‘but’’— 


“there is no man in this country, not excepting Theodore 
Roosevelt himself, who is big enough to resist the exprest will of 
the Republican party. Conditions may arise which will make 
it the obvious duty of the former President to return to party 
leadership. 
National Convention will face the alternative of a Roosevelt 
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It is not impossible that the next Republican. 
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nomination or party destruction. And with such conditions 
possible no man will believe that Theodore Roosevelt would shirk 
the responsibility. 

‘““The former President has never yet declared that he would 
not accept the nomination at the party’s command. He is too 
good a patriot and too good a partizan to make any such declara- 
tion asthat. And in the absence of such word from him Progress- 
ive Republicans throughout the land may go forward in their 
battle for better things, confident that if, when the hour strikes, 
they need Theodore Roosevelt’s leadership, he, the greatest 
Progressive, will lead.’’ 


“It is conceivable,” admits the Springfield Union (Rep.), 
‘that irrespective of his wishes the Presidency may be forced 
upon him.’’ And the New York Press (Prog. Rep.) remarks 
that ‘‘whether it is a Taft, a Roosevelt, a Hughes, or a somebody 
never yet dreamed of, the man who goes at the head of the Re- 
publican ticket should, above every other consideration, be one 
upon whom all the elements of his party can unite.” ‘‘ Many 
believe that Colonel Roosevelt is the most consummate politi- 
cian that this country has produced,” says the Savannah News 
(Dem.), ‘‘and more will believe it if he should get the Republican 
nomination for President.”” It adds: 

‘*Surprizing things may take place before the two great parties 
make their tickets and platforms. A surprizing thing is already 
noticeable, namely, the willingness of Wall Street to even con- 
sider the possibility of Colonel Roosevelt’s nomination.” 

Mr. Roosevelt himself could end all this discussion, declares 
the New York Evening Post (Ind.), if he would only ‘leave off 
his pained protests and profuse deprecation, and adopt from 
General Sherman the one precise and unmistakable formula for 
denying that he is a Presidential candidate: ‘If nominated I will 
not accept, and if elected I will not serve.’’’ The true test of the 
sufficiency of Mr. Roosevelt’s statement will be found in the 
behavior of his friends, thinks the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), 
which goes on to say on this point: 

‘‘They will not be discouraged by what he has said, rather 
will they construe his words as a permission to lie low and create 
the very situation which neither they nor we, nor, as we think, 
anybody for a moment doubts would evoke his acceptance of 


the nomination. It is useless for Mr. Roosevelt’s friends to 
speak of the ‘forceful sincerity’ with which the Colonel insists 





NOT ALTOGETHER EXTINCT. 
—Darling in the New York Globe. 


that he is ‘not in the remotest sense a candidate for the nomina- 
tion.’ Candidates for the nomination usually begin to stir 
around for delegates. Mr. Roosevelt does not want pledged 
delegations. We give him credit for full sincerity in that. 
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PURSUED! 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


ON HIS 


“But Mr. Roosevelt’s friend says that he ‘will not support 
any man for the nomination in 1912; neither Mr. Taft nor any- 
body else.” Upon the great contest between the supporters of 
President Taft and the supporters of Senator La Follette Mr. 
Roosevelt will look with an impartial eye. That is what 
alarms the La Follette men; we do not know that it has 
as yet caused any alarm among the friends of Mr. Taft. 
Conceivably there may be a deadlock in the convention. A 
deadlock between the chief candidates leads to the selection of 
somebody else. 

‘Tf after a series of futile ballotings it shall appear that neither 
Mr. Taft nor Mr. La Follette can be nominated, it will then be 
seen how little Mr. Roosevelt’s friends have been ‘discouraged’ 
by his limited renunciation. The crowded galleries may then 
expect to see a great Roosevelt demonstration rivaling in fervor 
and noise the march which Roscoe Conkling led around the con- 
vention hall in 1880, in the vain effort to stampede the delegates 
for General Grant. A demonstration of that nature would be 
dangerous for Mr. Taft and for Mr. La Follette, of course. It 
might result, very likely it would result, in the nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt. He would accept, and his statement made 
through the Philadelphia North American would leave him en- 
tirely free to accept. 

‘That is all that the statement means. It does not change 
the situation in the least. But it does serve to proclaim 
and emphasize the hostility of the ex-President to the actual 
President.” 


In spite of the fact that Gifford Pinchot, apparently accept- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s statement as final, has come out definitely 
in support of Senator La Follette’s candidacy, the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Sun (Ind.) reports ‘‘an unmis- 
takable atmosphere of profound gloom” enveloping the La 
Follette headquarters in the capital. We read: 


‘It is believed here that the whole trouble with the La Follette 
managers is the political uncertainty that attaches to the future 
movements of Colonel Roosevelt. Immediately after the dinner 
at Youngstown, Ohio, at which Roosevelt was applauded, there 
was undue activity among the friends of the Wisconsin Senator 
to wring from Roosevelt some sort of statement that would 
remove him as a disquieting factor from their political plans. 
After much manipulating the statement was published in a 
Philadelphia newspaper that has been unusually friendly to 
Senator La Follette’s candidacy. 

“The statement was something of a disappointment here. It 
has had no deterrent effect apparently on the activity of the men 
in the Middle West, who call themselves ‘ Roosevelt Progressives.’ 
This element is particularly active in northern Ohio and in 
Michigan. It was said here to-day on good authority that the 
next delegation to the Republican National Convention will 
probably go uninstructed, and that it will be composed of 
Roosevelt men, headed by Truman H. Newberry, former Secre- 
tary of the Navy....... 

‘From the intermountain States comes word that many 
Republicans there are turning to Roosevelt on the theory that 
President Taft can not be reelected. Some of the Progressive 
Republican Senators from that section, who decline to be 
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“BILL, SURE’S YOU'RE A FOOT HIGH, I HEAR SUMPIN!” 
—May in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


TRACK. 


quoted for publication, say that Senator La Follette is not de- - 


veloping the strength that was expected and that President 
Taft’s hold on the people also is weak.”’ 





THE RISING TIDE OF DRINK 


T MUST be rather disappointing to those ‘‘who have felt 
I great confidence in the efficacy of the prohibition and 
anti-saloon wave which swept over the country.a few years 
ago,’’ remarks a New York editor, to learn from official sources 
that the last fiscal year was a record-breaker in the use of 
aleoholic liquors. Disquieting, indeed, muses an _ editorial 
writer in the calmer air of Boston, to those who have hoped 
‘‘that with the progress of thought, liquor-drinking would show a 
marked, emphatic decrease.’’ Yet, he continues, this very state 
of affairs ‘‘should incite society to renewed efforts to stimulate 
the advance of temperance.’”’ The 4-per-cent. increase in the 
production of distilled spirits over the previous banner year, 
1907, notes the New York Evening Post, ‘‘is a smaller percentage 


of increase than that which has taken place in the population: 


of the country.’ Still, it is enough to convince Mida’s Criterion 
(Chicago), an important liquor-trade journal, that ‘‘ prohibition’s 
failure” has been ‘‘statistically established by official figures.” 
Some of these figures, as given in the report of Royal E. Cabell, 
United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, are thus pre- 
sented in a Washington dispatch to the New York Tribune: 


“The last year witnessed the largest production of distilled 
spirits in the history of this country, 175,402,395 gallons having 
been produced, representing an increase of 6,828,482 gallons over 
the largest previous production, which was in 1907, and an 
increase of 19,164,869 gallons over 1910. The production of 
beer, ale, ete., amounted to 63,216,851 barrels, nearly 4,000,000 
barrels more than in the previous record year, 1910. The 
amount of liquor held in bonded warehouses for ripening now 
reaches the enormous total of 249,279,346 gallons.” 


The combined increase, notes the liquor-trade editor just 
quoted, ‘‘represents an increase of 1.3 gallons per capita,’”’ so 
that ‘‘the total per-capita consumption is now 22.29 gallons.” 
This paper also quotes a Washington dispatch, which sets forth 
the interesting fact that ‘‘more beer is consumed in the United 
States than in any other country, and more distilled spirits than 
in any other country except Russia.’’ We read further: 


“The quantity per capita consumed in the United States is 
not, however, in the case of beer, as great as in Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, or Denmark; while our per-capita 
consumption of distilled spirits is less than that of Denmark, 
Hungary, Austria, France, the Netherlands, or Sweden. Of wines 
the quantity consumed in the United States is below that of 
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BREAKING UP THE NEST. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


WHY DIAZ 


Portugal, Spain, Germany, Italy, or France; and the per-capita 
consumption is less than that of France, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, Austria, or Hungary. 

‘‘The quantity of malt liquors consumed in the United States 
in 1910 was 1,851,000,000 gallons, against 1,704,000,000 fin 
Germany, and 1,397,000,000 in the United Kingdom, that of 
Austria being 430,000,000, Belgium 412,000,000, France 376,- 
000,000, and Russia 231,000,000 gallons. 

“Of spirits the quantity consumed in the United States was 
133,500,000 proof gallons, against 232,750,000 in Russia, the 
per-capita being in each ease 1.45 gallons, against a little less 
than one gallon in the United Kingdom. 

“‘The quantity of beer per capita consumed in the United 
States was, in 1910, 20 gallons, against 31.44 gallons in the 
United Kingdom and 26.47 gallons in Germany. In the con- 
sumption of wines France leads the world, 15,410,000,000 gallons, 
or 39.36 gallons per capita, in 1909. Italy in that year con- 
sumed 31.17 gallons per capita; Portugal, 27.39 gallons; Swit- 
zerland, 14.55 gallons; and the United States, in 1910, only 
0.66 gallon per capita.” 


Returning to the report of Mr. Cabell, we find him citing these 
facts regarding moonshining: 


‘‘A large number of the field force has been used during the 
year in detecting illicit distilling, which practise has increased 
steadily, especially in those States in which prohibitory laws 
have‘been enacted. During the last fiscal year there were seized 
and destroyed 2,488 distilleries, as compared with 1,911 for the 
fiseal year 1910. The prevalence of this practise will be better 
understood when it is recalled that there were operated last year 
only 923 registered distilleries in the entire United States.” 


The Commissioner also finds that opium-smoking is on the 
increase, that opium “‘joints”’ exist in nearly all of our cities, and 
that tke present statutes forbidding its use and manufacture are 
defective. Serious faults in the present oleomargarine tax law 
are also pointed out. 

The internal-revenue receipts last year totaled $322,526,299. 
The report further states that 270,202 corporations, with an 
aggregate capitalization of $67,886,430,519 and a net income 
to stockholders of $3,360,250,642, made returns under the new 
Federal law taxing corporations. Whereat the New York 
World is moved to complain: 


‘* This bald summary of financial institutions whose nominal 
assets equal half the entire estimated wealth of the nation is 
apparently to be the sole return to the people in the way of pub- 
licity from the Corporation-Tax Law.” 
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NO EASY JoB! 
—Heaton in the Chicago Inter Ocean. 


SMILES. 


A BAD YEAR FOR THE POOR 


URING EACH MONTH of last year—the fiscal year 
1D 1910-11—the number of dependent families in New 
York was greater than at the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, the increase as shown by the records of the 
Charity Organization Society amounting for the twelve months 
to 13 per cent. ‘‘The industrial conditions during the year,” 
says the Society’s annual report, ‘‘ have been generally less favor- 
able for unskilled laborers.”” In the city the high cost of living, 
the report tells us, drove many families to poorer quarters, or 
compelled them to take lodgers. ‘‘In either case,’’ we read, 
‘‘the net result is increased overcrowding of rooms, to the detri- 
ment of health and morals.’’ Indications that conditions un- 
favorable to the laborer are not confined to New York are dis- 
covered by many observers in the exceptional number of aliens 
now making the return journey from this country to Europe. 
‘All steamship men agree,”’ says the New’ York Tribune, ‘‘that 
the eastbound rush of steerage passengers is greater than it has 
been since the panic year of 1907.” ‘‘It is the lack of labor in 
this country,’’ one agent is quoted as saying. ‘‘As soon as the 
foreign laborer finds that he is cut down to part time in his work 
he starts at once for the mother country, where living is cheaper.” 
‘‘T have always looked upon immigrant traffic as a most accurate 
barometer of economic conditions,” says another, who adds: 


” 


““The exodus means a drop in the demand for labor, a tight- 
ening of money, a fear of hard times ahead, and, above all, the 
uncertainty of the future, which is always apparent on the eve 
of a presidential campaign.” 


To balance these signs, however, we find evidence of increas- 
ing activity in so basic an industry as the iron and steel trade, 
while for weeks past Dun’s Review (New York) has been report- 
ing steady improvement in the business situation. In its Nov. 
25 issue that conservative financial organ said: 


‘‘Both in business confidence and in volume of business trans- 
actions the situation continues to improve. The gain is very 
gradual and conservative, and there is little disposition to go 
beyond satisfaction of immediate wants—but it is a gain; and 
the significant thing is that this improvement has now been main- 
tained for several weeks. The cessation of disturbing inter- 


national difficulties, the easier conditions of the international 
-money markets, the growing conviction that domestic economic 
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problems are shaping themselves for the better, and the pressing 
need of doing something to replenish depleted stocks, all con- 
tribute to the improvement which is being achieved. A notable 
development is the more active buying of rails, cars, and other 
equipment by the railroads, a fact which imparts a decidedly 
better feeling in the iron and steel and supply trades. With their 
244,000 miles of track the railroads, by the volume of their pur- 
chases, affect acutely, for the improvement or injury, the whole 
industrial situation. Railroad traffic earnings, during two 
weeks of November, made, however, only slight gain. Business 
in both cotton and woolen goods is more active, and the entire 
dry-goods trade, therefore, alike in sentiment and in actual out- 
put, occupies a much better position. ...... 

“Bank clearings, which during three weeks of November 
increased 3.4 per cent., reflect the somewhat quickened move- 
ment of domestic trade; and this improvement—conservative 
tho it be—is all the more noteworthy because of the prosperity 
of foreign trade, which continues to advance; its volume in 
October was the largest for that month on record.”) 





A ROCKEFELLER BARGAIN 


N REVEALING to the world the story of John D. Rocke- 
| feller’s acquisition of the Mesaba ore deposits in northern 

Minnesota, Chairman Stanley, of the Steel Trust Investi- 
gating Committee, believes that he has performed the greatest 
public service of his life—a service ‘‘to humanity.’’ Be that 
as it may, the conflicting stories that are fellowing the testimony 
in Washington leave many a bewildered observer wondering 
whether it is a revelation of ‘‘sanctimonious business scoundrel- 
ism,” as one editor calls it, or of business generosity reaping 
a reward of envious and malicious slander. And the editors 
are in many cases inclined to withhold judgment for a while, 
recognizing, with the Springfield Republican, the necessity of 
caution ‘‘in accepting the unsupported testimony of men who 
look back over their lives only to see how enormous fortunes 
slipt through their fingers.” Mr. Rockefeller, The Republican 
would remind us, ‘‘did not have that kind of fingers—a fact that 
has aroused some prejudice against him.”’ People have now 
come to the point, observes the New York T'ribune, where they 
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‘* ROCKEFELLER MET ME WITH A SMILE.” 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


will believe at once and without inquiry, two things—‘‘one, 
any story that he has robbed of millions anybody on earth 
who cares to charge him with it, and the other, any story that 
he has given millions for a philanthropic purpose.” 
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Looking at Mr. Rockefeller as an octopus, the rather radical 
Philadelphia North American needs no new evidence to convince 
it that Leonidas Merritt is ‘‘just a sample victim” of the 
‘*methods of a queer compounder of piety and piracy, who could 
find a fit lieutenant only in the person of a preacher of the 
gospel of the Christian God.” 
Similar are the sentiments 
of the St. Louis Republic, 
New York Press and World, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Indianapolis 
News, and Charleston News 
and Courier, while the New 
York Times, Washington 
Post, and Albany Journal are 
prominent among those pre- 
ferring to give Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his almoner, Mr. 
Gates, the benefit of the 
doubt. 

According to the Merritts’ 
own story, they controlled 
the Mesaba ore fields at the 
time of the panic of 1893. 
They needed funds; they 
borrowed of Mr. Rockefeller, 
through the ageney of the 
Rev. Frederick T. Gates, the 
sum of $420,000 on collateral 
consisting of $10,000,000 in 
iron-ore securities. Then it 
was proposed by Mr. Gates The “innocent lumberjack "’ as 

: the press call him, who first took John 
that Leonidas and Alfred )p, Rockefeller to be “a kindly, broth- 
Merritt accede to a deal - erly sort of fellow,” he says, but who 

now accuses the oil king of having 
whereby they were to be pro- squeezed him out of a fortune. 
tected by Rockefeller while 
certain other stockholders in the mining corporation were to 
be ‘‘dropt.’”’ Whereupon Alfred, as Leonidas told the dramatic 
story on the stand, turned to Mr. Gates and said: 


LEONIDAS MERRITT, 


‘‘Mr. Gates, we’ve got laws in our country. To do what 
you want to do would land us in jail. Mr. Rockefeller, with his 
$700,000,000, can’t make us do that.” 


When Mr. Gates then insisted that Rockefeller would protect 
the brothers, Leonidas Merritt, according to his own testimony, 
‘‘looked straight at Gates” and told him this: 


‘*You came from Mr. Rockefeller. Well, you go back to 
Rockefeller and tell him that when I steal, I will steal for myself.”’ 


Within twenty-four hours, Mr. Merritt continued, the loan was 
ealled; he ‘‘had gone to New York with millions and in a few 
months had lost it all,’’ and Mr. Gates informed him that now 
he ‘“‘would have to walk the railroad ties back home.’ Sub- 
sequently Mr. Rockefeller acquired more of the ore property, 
and, when the Steel Trust was formed, sold out at an immense 
profit, while the blow to Mr. Merritt, so he says, ‘‘broke me 
down physically and mentally” and ‘‘killed my brother 
Cassius.” 

But statements sent out from 26 Broadway deny that the 
Merritt loans were called, saying that they were extended, that 
at the request of the Merritts Rockefeller purchased from them 
$900,000 of stock with an option to repurchase half of it, and that 
a daniage suit brought a few years later by the Merritt family 
was settled by Rockefeller for $525,000. Thus, including 
another small stock purchase, the Merritts, says Mr. Gates, 
practically sold out to Mr. Rockefeller a large block of stock at 
$15 a share, while the market price was about $10. The con- 
versation quoted by Leonidas Merritt and the imputation of 
unworthy motives, are specifically and indignantly denied, 
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while Leonidas Merritt’s own signature is shown to the paper 
signed by members of his family when the lawsuit was settled, 
and which contains these words: 


‘“We have become satisfied that no misrepresentation was 
made or fraud committed by Mr. Rockefeller, or by his agents 
or attorneys for him, upon the sale by him of any property to 
us or any of us, or to Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines, 
or upon the purchase by him from one or more of us of any stocks 
or interests in any mining or railway company or companies, 
or upon the pledge by us or either of us to him of stocks and 
securities belonging to one or more of us, and we hereby withdraw 
all such charges and claims and exonerate Mr. Rockefeller and 
his agents and attorneys therefrom.”’ 


That the ore properties, once in the hands of Mr. Rockefeller, 
soon became immensely valuable, is a matter of history. The 
eredit is largely Rockefeller’s, thinks Mr. Gates, and there has 
been appearing in the papers this paragraph from the Rockefeller 
“*Reminiscences”’ bearing on the point: 


‘**Altho we were minority holders of the stock, it seemed to be 
‘up to us’ to keer the enterprise alive through the harrowing 
panie days, I had to loan my personal securities to raise money 
and finally we were compelled to supply a great deal of actual 
cash, and to get it we were obliged to go into the then greatly 
upset money market and buy currency at a high premium to 
ship west by express to pay the laborers on the railroad and to 
keep them alive. 

** When the fright of the panic period subsided, and matters 
became a little more settled, we began to realize. our situa- 
tion. We had invested many millions, and no one wanted 
to go in with us to buy stock. On the contrary, every- 
body else seemed to want to sell. The stock was offered to us 
in alarming quantities—substantially all of the capital stock 
of the companies came without any solicitation on our part— 
quite the contrary—and we paid for it in cash. We now found 
ourselves in control of a great amount of ore lands.”’ 





This is simply a Rockefeller coup, comments the Chattanooga 
Times, a fresh illustration of his nerve, confidence, and judgment, 
which, combined with his good fortune in being able to command 
the cash, led him to take the chance which brought him riches 
and power. To the Philadelphia North American, Rockefeller’s 
commanding position in the money market is a new warning 
against the Aldrich banking-reform plan. 
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THE McNAMARA CONFESSIONS 


O BOMB ever exploded by the McNamaras in their 
N campaign of terrorism, remarks the New York Herald, 
ever did one-millionth part of the damage to property 
that was done to the cause of organized labor by the bomb they 
exploded in the Los Angeles courtroom last Friday—their 
dramatic and unheralded confession. ‘‘Not the MceNamaras, 
but organized labor is on trial,’’ was the slogan which brought the 
Socialists and the unions rallying to the defense of the accused 
brothers with a fund variously estimated at from $190,000 to 
$1,000,000. Their arrest was denounced by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, as ‘‘the first act 
of a tragedy contemplating the assassination of organized labor,” 
and the labor and Socialist press were loud in their declarations 
that the whole thing was a ‘‘frame-up,”’ part of a diabolical 
capitalistic conspiracy against the labor cause. Now James 
B. McNamara confesses to dynamiting the Los Angeles Times 
building, thereby killing twenty-one persons, and John J. 
McNamara, Secretary-Treasurer of the International Associa- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, pleads guilty to 
complicity in the blowing up of the Llewellyn Iron Works. A 
Los Angeles dispatch to the New York Times quotes the younger 
brother, James B., as saying in his cell, after returning from the 
court-room where he had just pleaded guilty— 


‘‘Please say to the papers that I am guilty, but I did what I 
did for principle, and that I did not intend to murder a man. 
We put that bomb in Ink Alley, just as the papers have said, and 
we set it to go off after all the men in the building had gone 
home, in the early morning, but the clock went back on us, and 
you know what followed. 

“Think what all this means to us, who have been fighting, 
fighting always for a right to live. When I set that bomb I 
meant only to throw a scare into those fellows who owned The 
Times. The paper had been fighting us for years. The situa- 
tion throughout the country was critical, and so we decided that 
something must be done, and we were sent to do it. I was 
horribly shocked when I learned of the deaths that followed, but 
I am prepared to pay the price for my crime, if it can be called 
that, when it was done for principle.”’ 


“Tt was like a flash of lightning out of a clear sky,” exclaims 

















DETECTIVE WM. J. BURNS. 


LOS ANGELES ‘‘ TIMES"’ BUILDING AFTER THE EXPLOSION AND FIRE, 


THE CRIME AND THE MAN WHO SOLVED IT. 
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HARRISON GRAY OTIS, 


Whose building was dynamited 
by James B, McNamara. 


CHIEF FIGURES IN THE 


Frank Morrison, Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, 
who declares that up to the last moment he and his associates 
were ‘‘firm in our belief that the boys were innocent.’’ Upon 
Mr. Gompers the news fell with crushing force. After declaring 
himself ‘‘nearly crazy”’ with the shock and surprize of it he said 
toa New York World reporter: 


I am overwhelmed! My credulity has 
been imposed upon. It is like a bolt out of the clear sky. I 
would have backed up the MecNamaras with my life. They’re 
a couple of impostors—impostors of the worst type. ...... 

“We don’t want any McNamaras or any of their tribe or 
sort in the American Federation of Labor. Organized labor 
can get along very well without them. It is well rid of them, 

“We have discouraged acts like those of the MeNamaras. 
We laboring men are patriotic and peace-loving men and we have 
only a wish to call out the best elements in human nature. 
These two men, I say, must have been clean crazy. Theirs is 
an act that I condemn with all the force that is in me.”’ 


“T am astounded! 


“My associates and I have been terribly imposed upon,” he 
told a representative of the Laffan News Bureau, whose dispatch 
we find in the New York Call (Socialist) : 


“T had the personal assurance from both John J. and James B. 
that they were absolutely innocent when I visited them twice 
in jail in Los Angeles in September. They gave me their word 
to give to the labor men of the country. My credulity has been 
grossly imposed upon... . £ Alllaboring men have been imposed 
upon, and if we had known the MecNamaras were guilty we 
wouldn’t have raised money to defend them.”’ 


Other labor leaders, on receipt of the news, joined with Mr. 
Gompers in denouncing violence in labor disputes, altho many 
of them, under the first shock. were unwilling to believe that 
the McNamara confessions were bona fide and conclusive. This 
point of view is illustrated by the exclamation of Matthew 
McConville of the Steam Engineers’ Union—‘‘ If the McNamaras 
pleaded guilty, I don’t believe they did it consciously.” 

General Harrison Gray Otis, owner of the destroyed Times 
building, who is regarded by organized labor as one of its most 
implacable foes, is quoted in a Los Angeles dispatch as follows: 

“Socialists have long recognized that they must separate from 
violently organized labor. If to-day’s result leads organized 
labor to the performance of its manifest duty, namely, expulsion 
from its ranks of law-breakers, dynamiters, and murderers, the 
— possible good will have been done for lawfully organized 

Detective Burns, who managed the case and was aceused by 
the labor press of having deliberately faked the evidence, is thus 
quoted by a Cleveland correspondent of the New York Sun: 


JAMES B. M’NAMARA, SAMUEL GOMPERS, AND JOHN J. M’NAMARA. 


Mr. Gompers now denounces the McNamara brothers as ‘‘impostors of the 
worst type'’ by whom organized labor has been “ terribly imposed upon."’ 


ORTIE M'MANIGAL, 


Whose confession made the 
others confess. 


DRAMA AT LOS ANGELES. 


‘*The disclosure that attempts had been made to bribe the 
State’s witnesses was what precipitated the confessions on the 
part of the McNamara brothers. The outcome is a great victory 
for the people who believe in fair play. It demonstrates that 
no man or set of men are above the law.” 


On the front page of the New York Call, one of the leading 
Socialist dailies, we find it urged that black as is the charge against 
the MeNamaras, it is ‘“‘a blacker, fouler, more horrible charge 
against the system that produced them.’’ To quote: 


‘‘The confession of the McNamaras is the most dramatie 
and appalling arraignment of capital that could possibly have 
come, both as to crimes involved and as to methods used in ob- 
taining the admission. 

“Tt is a foul, black charge against them, but a blacker, fouler, 
more horrible charge against the system that produced them. 

“Tt is a terrible thing that men with such a sacred cause 
should have attempted to use the weapons of capitalism. Tho 
thousands on thousands of workers yearly go to their death 
through the criminal recklessness of the employers, nothing is 
to be gained by blind, insane attempts to mete punishments for 
the wholesale crimes committed. ...... 

‘There need be no reservation in dealing with this question. 

‘‘Capitalism breeds murder, and here is murder bred of 
capitalism,..... ... - 

‘Capitalism has not only killed members of the. working class, 
but it has done its best to turn others into murderers. 

‘*Here is the result. ' 

‘‘ And it is a new indictment of present society.”’ 


It is time for a revolution in labor thinking, agree many of the 
capitalistic papers. If organized labor was on trial at Los 
Angeles, where does it stand now? asks the New York World, 
a paper friendly to the cause of labor. In answer to its own 
question it goes on to say: 


‘Organized labor in this country is in the same plight as 
organized municipal government was for many years. It has 
been a victim of boss rule. In case afier case it has turned its 
machinery over to its demagogs, its crooks, and its criminals, to 
exploit themselves or to gain power or profit. They have no 
more been the friends of labor than the cheap politician is the 
friend of the people. The crimes of the McNamaras were not 
committed for the benefit of labor but for the benefit of the 
MecNamavas, in order that they might retain their influence 
and authority in their organization, pretend to be the champions 
of workingmen, and pose as a terror to employers. But inasmuch 
as it has made their cause its cause, organized labor must suffer 
for their crimes, duped tho it may have been. 

“‘The lesson of the Los Angeles tragedy is so plain that even 
the blindest can read it. Union labor in the United States must 
clean house. It must set its affairs in order and become a re- 
sponsible institution. Either that or it will be destroyed, the 
good along with the evil.” 
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SEEING A MONEY TRUST IN THE 
ALDRICH PLAN 


ARK SUSPICION of the Aldrich banking and currency 
1D plan seems to lurk in many an editorial’ sanctum, in 

spite of its practically unanimous indorsement by the 
recent convention of the American Bankers’ Association in 
New Orleans. The suspicion now appears to center in this 
question: In whose hands will rest the actual and ultimate con- 
trol of the great $300,000,000 National Reserve Association 
which Mr. Aldrich and the National Monetary Commission 
will urge Congress to create? ‘If anything like the Aldrich 
plan is to become the law of the land, the country banks will 
have to be shown that the system is proof against Wall Street 
domination, and that no loophole exists for the accumuiation 
by one bank of huge blocks of stocks in affiliated institutions,”’ 
wrote a New Orleans correspondent while the convention was 
in progress. Leslie M. Shaw, who was Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Roosevelt, is quoted as saying that the men 
in charge of the proposed National Reserve Association could well 
afford to pay off the National debt for the privileges conferred 
upon them, and the Salt Lake Tribune (Rep.) believes that 
“no one ean fairly consider this scheme without coming to exactly 
the same conclusion.’”’ Nevertheless, with a single exception, 
the two thousand and more of the country’s representative 
bankers assembled in New Orleans voted in favor of the Aldrich 
plan. The one dissenter was General William R. Hamby, 
president of the Texas Bankers’ Association, who said afterward 
to a representative of the Philadelphia North American (Prog. 
Rep.): 


‘“This plan proposes to give a central bank a monopoly to 
fix the rate of discount on commercial paper throughout the 
country. Thus it would create a trust and be in violation 
of the Sherman Law. But that is a detail. It is proposed 
that the United States Government shall surrender to a private 
corporation the sovereign right to issue circulating notes. 

‘“*It is in the control which this Aldrich plan would create over 
the business affairs of people in every walk of life that it is most 
objectionable. There is no question in the world that Wall 
Street could obtain control of the executive management of 
the proposed banking system. It seems to have been devised 
for the big city banks, and the country banks get nothing except 
what may filter down tothem....... 

‘*Panies do not start in the country. The begin in the great 
financial centers. To my mind, there is no doubt that this 
Aldrich plan has for its prime object the creation of a system 
which will enable Wall Street to continue doing all that it now 
does, and then, when trouble comes, to lean on the country for 
support. . 

‘*The same interests which to-day fix the prices for oil and steel 
and sugar will be able to dominate the banking and credit 
operations of, the country should this Aldrich plan ever become 
CMOOUIVES . 0s ss 

‘‘The machinery of the plan is elaborate, intricate, and throws 
many safegwards around the election of directors, but would 
not prevent selfish or corrupt financial interests from getting 
control of local associations and in that way of the central head, 
which is a contingency not too remote to contemplate. 

“With its laterals and branches reaching every section of the 
country and all under one corporate management, and once 
intrenched behind its financial fortifications and its vested rights 
for fifty years, the Aldrich bank would be the dominant factor 
in every political campaign.” 


The attention of critics is naturally concentrated upon this 
question of control, remarks the Springfield Republican (Ind.), 
which predicts that the battle in Congress over the final accept- 
ance of the scheme ‘‘will be fought mainly at this point, for the 
popular feeling against a possible ‘money trust’ or against 
‘Wall Street domination’ of the enormous banking facilities and 
reserves of the National Reserve Association need not be pointed 
out.”” These dangers were denied by Mr. Aldrich himself, 


however, in a speech before the New Orleans convention, in ~ 
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the course of which he declared the dominating principle of hig 
scheme to be ‘‘cooperation, and not centralization.”’” He gave 
the essence of the plan in the following paragraph: 


‘Tt is proposed to organize the banks of the country into local 
associations and these into district associations, each with dis- 
tinetive functions, and each with local self-government, and to 
organize all district associations in the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation. The organization proposed is not a bank, but a eo- 
operative union of all the banks of the country, for definite 
purposes and with very limited and clearly defined functions. 
It is in effect an extension or evolution of the clearing-house idea 
to meet the needs and requirements of the entire country.” 


A careful study of the plan, he went on to say, would demon- 
strate the utter falsity of the charge that he aimed to establish 
a ‘‘central bank,’”’ which might eventually come under the con- 
trol of Wall Street interests. The Association is to be so or- 
ganized, he averred, as to provide equally against the control of 
its operations ‘‘by political influences, local or national,’’ or 
“by any corporation or combination of corporations, banks or 
otherwise, or by any individual or combination of individuals, in 
Wall Street or elsewhere, for selfish or sinister purposes.”’ 

By the standardization of commercial paper, he said, his plan 
would bring to the agricultural and wage-earning classes benefits 
even greater than those which the bankers would derive from it. 
This standardization, he pointed out, would make. warehouse 
receipts on cotton, wheat, rice, and other agricultural products 
bankable in all the markets of the world, whereas to-day the 
farmer can secure no funds on such paper outside of the immedi- 
ate community in which the products are stored. ‘‘ Thus,” he 
added, 

“the proposed reform not only affects vitally the business 
interests and the bankers of the country, but even more so the 
farmers—the great productive forces which make for the de- 
velopment of the country more than does any other agency. 
And, too, it affects the wage-earners, the masses who are so 
vitaily interested in everything that pertains to the distribution 
of credits and capital, and who under our present monetary sys- 


tem have absolutely no means of safeguarding themselves 
against loss.”’ 


Yet all these promised advantages to the people and all these 
precautions against Wall Street domination fail to allay the 
suspicions of some papers when they recall the devious ways 
by which concentrated capital achieves its ends. ‘‘It is obvious 
that some central authority must control the currency situation,” 
remarks the Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), ‘‘but it is 
just as obvious that this central authority should be the Govern- 
ment itself, or be directly under the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment.’”’ The proposed Reserve Association, declares Speaker 
Clark, would be ‘‘an institute delivering into the hands of a 
few men the powers of life and death, not only over the bankers 
of this country, but over every business in the land.” 

Other papers, however, seem to think that we have already, 
lurking under cover, in this country a centralized and irrespon- 
sible ‘‘money power,” and that the Reserve Association, organ- 
ized in the open, would be preferable even if it fell short of the 
perfection its advocates claim for it. Thus inthe Fort Worth 
Record (Demn.) we read: 


> 

‘*Professor Laughlin, of the Trans-Mississippi Congress, 
demonstrated very plainly that at present there is centralization 
in banking, in that the great banks of New York and other 
financial centers now carry deposits of smaller banks throughout 
the country, and when stressful times come these smaller banks 
can not obtain their money and must in turn deny withdrawals 
and loans to their customers. _That is what happened in 1907, 


when a panic was precipitated by unwholesome banking in 
New York alone, when banks everywhere else were in perfectly 
sound condition. 

“Tf the Aldrich plan will decentralize that centralization it 
will serve a great purpose.”’ 
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From ‘‘ The Jilustrated London News,’? 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE CITY OF TRIPOLI. 


TRIPOLIS VALUE TO ITALY 


country like Italy wants with a piece of Northern Africa. 

Italy is a land of great fertility, and the olive and the 
vine flourish in Sicily, Calabria, and Basilicata. Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica, on the contrary, declare the Socialist press of Italy, 
are barren and sandy wastes, inhabited by hostile nomads in- 
capable of assimilating the Latin civilization and the religion 
of the European peninsula. But now an experienced traveler, 
Mr. Guido Cora, who is well acquainted with this part of Africa, 
points out in the Nuova Antologia (Rome) several reasons why 
Italy should claim this section of 


[om EUROPEAN press are naturally asking what a 


vation, that Tripoli has a fertile area equal to the combined 
arable lands of Sicily and Sardinia combined.” 

Of the mineral wealth of this part of Africa, Mr. Cora tells 
us that while the regions hitherto explored by specialists are 
limited, it has been plainly demonstrated that the Syrtie dis- 
trict has large deposits of sulfur, and that in the coastal zone 
we hear of rich beds of phosphate. The salt pits of Benghazi, he 
remarks, ‘‘are likely to yield a greater revenue when they are 
better managed.”” This writer also thinks that the eretaceous 
formations of Tripoli and Cyrenaica promise fine building-ma- 
terial, and believes that there may 





the African continent. On the sls ph eene 
broadest grounds, he says, if only 
for preserving the balance of power 
in the Mediterranean, the Roman . : 
kingdom should stand on an equal res 
footing with England in Egypt 
and France in Algiers and Morocco, 
more especially as Germany has re- 
cently claimed a part in the Kongo 
territory. Nor are these considera- 
tions all the inducements which 
lead Mr. Cora to vindicate his 
Government’s expedition into Af- 
rica. He tells us that Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica are by no means the 
barren and profitless places which 
some writers suppose. Tripoli has 
three things especially which render 
her occupation valuable. She has 








be found ‘‘quarries of that African 
marble which was used so freely in 
the decoration of ancient Rome.” 
One of the points 
writer dwells upon is the great ad- 
vantage to Italy and to Europe of 
Tripoli’s position as furnishing a 


main this 


shorter postal route between India 
and the Mediterranean countries, 
‘*owing to the nearness of her coast 
to that of the 
Greece, and Sicily,’ and he con- 


Morea, Southern 


‘| cludes as follows: 
Bae ta ‘*Taking all things into consider- 
“SSS=2| ation, the conquest of Tripoli and 
its dependencies is well worth to 

Italy that which it costs her. It 
may not be one of the best parts of 
Africa, it is perhaps the least fertile 
of the northern section of the coun- 








agricultural possibilities, rich min- 
eral deposits, and a geographical 
position that makes her the gate- 
way of commercial traffic with Central and Southern Africa. 
Of the agricultural promise this land offers to the Italian 
Peasant and farmer Mr. Cora writes: 


‘‘Among fertile zones of this region are to be reckoned the 
oases, in which date-bearing palms are chiefly cultivated, which 
are most fruitful where the subsoil is rich in water. . . . / A care- 
ful calculation leads me to the conclusion, after actual obser- 


ITALY’S TURKISH CIGARET GIVES HIM A LITTLE SURPRIZE. 


try. Itis possibly for this reason 
that the other Powers have passed 
it by. Nevertheless, if the Gov- 
ernment settles it with prudence, Italian tax-payers will have 
nothing to repent of in the new colonial policy, especially when 
we consider what might be their peril if those leagues of coast 
were occupied even by such friendly Powers as France, Great 
Britain, or possibly Germany.” 


—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


While Mr. Cora thus speculates in a spirit of optimism on 
the prospects of Italy in Tripoli, an English writer, who recently 
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roused attention by his powerful book on war as the ‘‘great 
illusion,” especially as regards territorial possession, tells his 
readers in the London Daily Mail that Italy is acting with blind- 

















HE THOUGHT OF TURKEY, BUT FORGOT THE TURK. 
—UIk (Berlin). 


ness and ineptitude. The only profitable thing to a nation, we 
are told, is the expansion of its trade. Mr. Norman Angell 
enlarges upon this point as follows: 

“In the days of the sailing-ship and the lumbering wagon 


dragging slowly over all but impassable roads, for one country 
to derive any considerable profit’ 
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FRENCH FAILURES IN ALGERIA 


HILE TRIPOLI is going through the civilizing pro- 

\ ,' cess at Italy’s hands, it is interesting to glance at other 
regions in nortbern Africa that are being ‘‘ redeemed 

from barbarism,”’ ana see how the natives like the operation. The 
Romans made citizens of their Iberian and Gallic subjects, and 
threw open to them the highest offices in the state. The French 
seem to have fallen short in this particular, and the Arabs and 
Berbers between Sahara and the Mediterranean, instead of wel- 
coming the new era of enligutenment, are folding their tents and 
stealing off into Syria. We learn on the highest authority that 
Algeria, with a former population of some five millions, is being 
drained by emigration. The taxes and laws respecting the 
aborigines are more than the Algerians can stand, and they are 
hurrying off to join their Mussulman kindred beyond the eastern 
frontiers of Egypt. Such is the statement made both by Paris- 
ian and Algerian papers. ‘“ The exodus,” says the Ecenomiste 
Frangais (Paris), is ‘‘a notable one.” in the Echo d’Oran, a 
French journal edited in Algeria, we read that ‘‘ the natives are 
very discontented.”” They complain, we read, of being crusht 
under the weight of excessive imposts. The tax-gatherer puts a 
value on their crops in May. He never considers whether they 
ripen or not. Taxes must in any case be paid. The oppression 
of the law courts is also bitterly resented, and the law governing 
the rights of the native, which is excessively strict, is execrated. 
A leading member of an Algerian tribe was recently in- 
terviewed by Mr. Eugéne Gross, 





from another it had, practically, 
to administer it politically. But 
the compound steam-engine, 
the railway, the telegraph, have 
profoundly modified the ele- 
ments of the whole problem. 
In the modern world political 
dominion is playing a more and 
more effaced réle as a factor in 
ecommerce; the non-political fac- 
tors have in practise made it all 
but inoperative. It is the case 
with every modern nation actu- 
ally that the outside territories 
which it exploits most success- 
fully are precisely those of which 
it does not ‘own’ afoot. .... 

‘‘All this diplomatic and military conflict and rivalry, this 
waste of wealth, the unspeakable foulness which Tripoli is re- 
vealing, are reserved for things which both sides to the quarrel 
could sacrifice not merely without loss but with profit. 

“‘And Italy, whose statesmen have been faithful to all the 
old ‘axioms’ (Heaven save the mark!), will discover it rapidly 
enough. Even her defenders are ceasing now to urge that 
she can possibly derive any real benefit from this colossal in- 
eptitude. For Italy, as unhappily for the balance of Europe, 
the substance will be represented by the increase of very 
definite every-day difficulties—the high cost of living, the un- 
certainty of employment, the very deep problems of poverty, 
education, government, well-being. These remain—worsened. 
And these—not the spectacular clash of arms or even the less 
spectacular killing of unarmed Arab men, women, and children 
—econstitute the real ‘struggle for life among men.’ But the 
dilettanti in ‘high politics’ are not interested. For these, who 
still take their language and habits of thought from the days of 
the sailing-ship, still talk of ‘possessing’ territory, still assume 





that tribute in some form is possible, still imply that the ~ 


limits of commercial and industrial activity are dependent upon 
the limits of political dominion; the struggle is represented by 
futile collisions which leave every real problem worse than 
they found it. 

“Ts it not time that the man in the street—verily, I believe, 
less deluded by diplomatic jargon than his betters, less the slave 
of an old, obsolete phraseology—insisted that the experts in 
the high places should acquire some sense of the reality of things, 
of proportion, some sense of figures, a little knowledge of in- 
dustrial history, of the real processes of human cooperation ??? 
—Translation made for Tae Literary DicEst. 





SAD HAVOC AMONG THE PEACE LILIES. 


editor of [the Echo d’Oran for 
the purpose of learning whether 
there were any serious grounds 
of complaint against the French 
Government in its administra- 
tion of the African province. 
Mr. Gross reports that the in- 
formation he obtained is all the 
more remarkable because the 
statements reported were made 
deliberately by a man of im- 
portance in the country ‘‘who 
spoke thoughtfully and slowly, 
weighing well his words.” In 
the first place this Arab speaks of the representative assemblies, 
municipal councils, and general councils, and he asks: 


—Tokyo Puck. 


‘Are the natives really represented in these bodies, even 
after it is pretended that universal suffrage has been established? 
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‘ WESTERN CIVILIZATION! ” 
—National Review (Shanghai). 
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How can we forget the pressure which the Government openly 
brings to bear in the election? Do you see many of the most 
highly educated natives come forward as candidates? No. 
They do not even attempt to enter the contest, feeling quite 
certain of a rebuff. Such men are not desired in the assemblies; 
pliant puppets are preferred.” 


Then he gives some insight into the tax grievances of the 
native, saying: 
“The collection of the revenue is a terrible weapon in the 


hands of the administration. The local magistrate resorts 
to any measure to secure payment. He enforces the law without 











CURRENCY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT, 
Payable ‘‘ after one year of its establishment in China.”’ 


seeking to know whether the person called upon is in indigence, 
perhaps in actual beggary, but forces the wretch to sell the last 
covering he has for his children in order to pay the tax. Five 
or six years ago an unfortunate native of Tlemcen, absolutely 
penniless, was for this reason thrown into prison. He was sick, 
being in a decline. It was thought, perhaps, that some of his 
relations would advance the money. But he died in jail two 
or three days later. When taxes are lowered or remitted the 
municipal officers show themselves very considerate to Euro- 
peans, but forget the claims of the natives. . . . We are forced 
to pay exorbitant imposts by which Europeans alone are bene- 
fited. Further than this, if a native has a dispute with a French- 
man, a Spaniard, or a Jew, he is immediately arrested and thrown 
into jail. No trouble is taken to find out the rights of the case. 
No time is given the prisoner to explain. The police treat 
him with the extreme rigor of the law.”’ 


The greatest grievance of all, however, is the denial to the 
Algerians of political liberty, such as the poorest in the United 
States enjoy, without distinction of race. The Berbers and 
Arabs of Nerthern Africa are not savages; they are capable 
of appreciating French civilization and literature, yet the 
prominent native interviewed by Mr. Gross gives the following 
description of their treatment: 


“Our intercourse with the French, the advantages of which 
we gratefully acknowledge, has taught us to love liberty, and yet 
we are denied the enjoyment of it. From French books and jour- 
nals we have learned the magnificent declaration of the rights 
ofa man and of a citizen, yet in the provisions of this declara- 
tion we are to have no part. But hardest of all, a tax of blood 
is exacted from us and we are compelled to submit to obligatory 
service in the army. Yes, we are thought nothing of, we are 
humiliated in every way, we have no rights, and they take from 
useven our sons. You will thus understand, and all the world 
will understand, why thousands of our coreligionists have 
preferred, under such conditions, to emigrate from Algeria.” 


The French make it next to impossible for Algerians to attain 
the franchise and the speaker quoted above complains as follows: 


“Tn order to become French citizens at this time we have to 
give up our religion and its laws which we consider essential to 
our social and personal life. . . . I bég you will understand that 
it is not the blood-tax which terrifies us. It is the Arab’s nature 
to be a soldier. This we showed in 1870, and more recently 
in Moroceo. But we desire, if not compensation, yet one 
single recompense for enforced military service. We wish to 
be treated as Jews are treated. We wish to be citizens of 
France.” —Translation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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CHINESE SUSPICIONS OF JAPAN 


e \HE PEKING Daily News, the English organ of the 
Chinese Government, has been blaming Japan for the 
present uprising on the Yang-tse. At first this journal 
went even so far as to intimate that Japan was hand-in-glove 
with the insurgents. This invective, however, has been toned 
down to a milder theory that, inasmuch as most of the insurgent 
leaders were educated in Japan and became enamored with 
revolutionary ideas while in that country, Japan must be held 
responsible for their activities. This argument, says the Peking 
correspondent of the Tokyo Asahi, has found favor among 
American residents in the Chinese capital, and he adds: 


‘‘This attitude of Americans has occasioned much uneasiness 
among the Japanese in Peking. Such accusations directed 
against the Japanese are as unreasonable as they are illogical, 
and can only recoil upon those who advance them. If we are 
to blame for such flimsy reasons, is not America more to blame, 
for the gigantic loan made to China at American initiative was 
directly responsible for the Chinese measure of nationalizing the 
railways, which precipitated the present political upheaval ? "’ 


The Jiji (Tokyo) admits that there are among the insurgents 
many Chinese who at one time or another studied in Japan. 
Even the Tzu-Cheng-Yuan (National Assembly) at Peking, 
with the exception of those members appointed by the throne, 
consists mostly of men who were educated. in Japan, and these 
men almost invariably assume a censorious attitude toward the 
Government. But that simple fact furnishes, this journal pro- 
tests, no ground for the argument that Japan is the instigator of 
the revolutionary movement. In its own words: 


‘‘As a matter of fact most Chinese students educated abroad, 
whether in Japan or in America, in England or in France, are 
imbued with revolutionary ideas. As their eyes become opened 
to the integrity and efficiency of the governments of other 
countries, they can not help growing dissatisfied and discontented 
with the existing state of administration in their own country. 
This is as natural as the law of gravitation. Small wonder that 
even those Chinese students who are sent abroad by the Govern- 
ment often secretly join hands with revolutionists, and employ 
the knowledge and learning which they acquired at the expense 
of the Government, not for the consolidation of Manchu rule, 
but for the advancement and propagation of revolutionary 
thoughts. If more revolutionary Chinese come from Japanese 
schools than from the schools in other countries, it is not because 




















CHINA IS BETWEEN TWO NOOSES. 
—Mucha (Warsaw). 


our schools are nurseries of radicalism, but because more Chinese 
students come to these shores than to any other country.” 


Other Tokyo newspapers, such as the Hochi and the Yorodzu, 
denounce the suspicious attitude of the Chinese Government on 
the present occasion in more vigorous terms. It is just such petty 
jealousies, they assert, which often alienate foreign sympathy 
from China.—Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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BRITAIN’S DOWNFALL FORETOLD 
Pisses the Germans would be sorry to hear that Eng- 


land’s sun is setting, but one of their own editors evidently 

doesn’t think so, for, in the Deutsche Rundschau, we find 
a slashing article, proving that the British Empire is on the 
rapid road to ruin, from the pen of Count Vay von Vaja, a 
Hungarian nobleman of prominence and literary eminence. 
He is a member of the House of Lords and of the Reformed 
Church Synod of his nativeland. He declares he is a friend and 
admirer of England, where he has traveled a good deal. So evi- 
dently he speaks ‘‘more in sorrow than in anger”’ as he deplores 
the passing of ‘‘the Victorian Era,’’ which was glorious ‘‘in the 
material well-being of a gigantic empire” as that of Elizabeth 
was in “intellectual greatness.”” He dates the time of decline 
from the Boer War and says: 

‘‘That terrible war was indeed finally decided in favor of the 
English. But at what a price! By that agonizing struggle 
the whole nation was shaken and the Achilles heel of England’s 
war-system laid bare. The hitherto undimmed halo of British 
warlike glory vanished like a shadow or a reflection in one day. 
Other and younger nations sprang into preeminence with 
unexpected rapidity. Germany and the United States of Amer- 
ica showed themselves formidable rivals to England, not only 
from a political point of view, but in the domain of commerce. 
The markets of the world were no longer monopolized by the 
English.” 

The result was that England grew demoralized and dis- 
couraged. Emigration to America had opened English eyes to 
broader ideas, and to the desire for freedom. These ideas begot 
the Labor party, which sent representatives to Parliament and 
propagated Socialism. The Socialists in public speeches treated 
Parliament as a ‘“‘mere coterie’; the Ministry was ‘‘no safe- 
guard to political freedom,’ it was a ring of ‘‘bandits or tricky 
charlatans.”’ ‘‘The crown was a sinecure, a burden on the 
people which should be abolished for the good of the country.” 
The Government tolerated these utterances from motives of 
prudence, but the result of them was that ‘‘the Government, 
the law, the Army, the Court, all, in short, which people had been 
taught to respect, were openly treated with contempt.’’ This 
was anarchy, and the Count thinks that altho Russia and North 
America have their anarchists, ‘“‘it is undeniable that the 
activity of anarchism has reached its highest point of danger 
among the working classes of Great Britain.” 

The change in the lower orders was followed by what this 
writer styles ‘‘the anarchy of the aristocracy and upper class.” 
Political life is degraded, statesmen are deteriorating, demagogs 
and sophists have taken the place of the Disraelis and Glad- 
stones of another era. The tide of social and moral anarchy 
is setting in, as is shown in ‘“‘the contrast between the dignified 
Court of Queen Victoria and that of King Edward VII. and 
his ‘smart set.’’’ To this set ‘America, Australia, South Africa, 
India furnished their share of nabobs, nouveaux riches, financiers, 
ete.”’ ‘“‘The contagion of the royal Court spread abroad.” 
“The most trifling usage of the King was looked upon as es- 
tablishing an inviolable rule of conduct.”” The Court of Victoria 
‘‘was founded upon the noble principle ‘God and my Right’’’; 
in that of Edward VII., ‘“‘people seemed to prefer the saying, 
‘After me the Deluge.’”’ 

But the most fatal sign of England’s decadence is the pre- 
dominating influence of the American woman in society, of 
which we read: 

‘‘American women are clever in adapting themselves to Eng- 
lish forms and customs. Externally they can make themselves 
exact copies of an English pattern, and on great occasions, 
when they don the antique costume of the peeress, they produce 
afineimpression. But the individuality remains out of harmony 
and through all shows the spirit of the ‘ Yankee.’”’ 


Under the influence of these enchantresses, ‘‘ English morals 
and English customs disappear, superseded by those of America. 
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American shops, American products, and often American bars 
are found in every town of Great Britain.’”’ The Count thus 
continues his melancholy story: 


“That Americanism makes itself felt in the most exclusive 
English cireles is shown by the fact that so many lords and 
other men of title have married heiresses from the United 
States. In this way some of the highest in the land have received 
a tineture of Yankee blood, which has influenced the char- 
acter of the present generation—by no means to their improve- 
ment. Frequently these new tendencies flash out in the dis- 
positions of the young. Old principles become unintelligible 
to them, and old traditions are accounted idle. There is no 
respect for anything which interferes with the whim of the 
individual. All restraint and sense of obligation and duty 
are flung aside. Everybody looks upon himself as an independ- 
ent personality, and regards life as a sort of theater, in which 
to indulge in pleasure and dissipation at his own sweet will. 
But in order to enjoy himself in this way a man needs money and 
a large supply of it. Hence the obtaining of money has become 
the loftiest aspiration of the higher English society. In former 
times a man valued his position and was proud of his ancestors’ 
renown, but now a man boasts only of his wealth. The best 
known families are lost sight of among millionaires of the most 
doubtful birth.”’ 


From this American influence, says this representative of the 
haughtiest nobility in Europe, springs what he calls England's 
‘‘worship of the Golden Calf.” Men despise work, he says, 
whether it be in politics or in the Army. ‘‘The political official 
or the military man is not considered to have embraced a career 
of the first rank.” ‘‘ People are shortening the hours of toil and 
prolonging those of recreation.”” ‘‘Even Sunday is no longer 
a day of rest.” The consequence is that as ‘deterioration 
shows itself in private life long before it infects the public 
administration, so corruption has seized upon the moneyed 
class first.’”” The result must be ‘‘an enfeeblement of the race, 
of the character and moral habits, accompanied by a laxity 
of religious principles which is spreading far and wide.”’ 

He concludes by comparing the splendor of the late coronation 
to a mirage, a Fata Morgana, rising up amid the luxury which 
rivals the dreams of the Arabian Nights. He speaks of West- 
minster Abbey, crowded with ‘‘princes from East and West, 
nabobs and multimillionaires, with their gold and silver, their 
priceless jewelry.”” Never was a coronation so gorgeous. 
‘*Who would have suspected what was lying in ambush behind 
the scene and hidden by the trap-door in this magnificent spec- 
tacle?””—Translation made for Tue Literary Digest. 





CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS IN TURKEY —Little news 
of the Italo-Turkish War ean be gathered from either Italian or 
Turkish papers. Why Constantinople organs are reticent is 
explained by the decree of Shevket Pasha, which is to be enforced 
by law. The Orient (Constantinople) quotes this decree as 
follows: 


‘Despite the communications sent out hitherto, information 
continues to appear in the public press [of Turkey] regarding the 
operations in Tripoli which might be detrimental to the interests 
of the country. Explicit notice is therefore hereby given for the 
last time that the following must be observed, and that any 
neglect of these provisions in future will be considered contrary 
to patriotic duty and will, in consequence, be severely punished. 

“Ist. The locations in Tripoli occupied by the military detach- 
ments and by volunteers shall not be mentioned, nor the date of 
departure or arrival of troops moving from place to place. Only 
general and vague phrases shall be used concerning the num- 
bers of these troops; such as, ‘Very numerous, numerous.’ 

“2d. It shall never be mentioned that officers, ammunition, 
or money have been sent, will be sent, or have arrived. 

‘3d. Nothing shall be written as to the number of cannon 
or mitrailleuses, or the number of regulars and volunteers who 
take part in battles that have taken place or will take place, 
as to the means of transport. 

“Ath. Nothing shall be written as to the method of corre 
spondence as between Tripoli and Benghazi, nor shall any insinv- 
ation be made on this subject.” 
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AN AVIATION LESSON FROM INSECTS 


E SHOULD have fly-men instead of bird-men; that 
is, aviation should strive to imitate the mode of flight 
of the two-winged insects or diptera, instead of that 
of birds. Only by so doing shall we avoid the heavy price in 
human lives that: we are now paying for our knowledge of aerial 
navigation. So 


are classified as diptera because they have only two wings, 
but to make up for this they are furnished with a device . . . 
called by naturalists the balancer, consisting of two small rigid 
rods ending in a sort of button. ...... 

“The numerous experiments that I have made with this 
organ have shown me that diptera deprived of. their balan- 
cers do not lose 














we are told by their ability to 
J ae’ fly, but that they 

Dr. a lose only the 
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writer complains 
that his exhaust- 
ive study of the balancing mechanism of the diptera, made some 
time ago, has not received sufficient attention among aviators. 
If these gentlemen desire to avoid ‘‘taking headers,” with fatal 
results, they must study the device by which the common 
house-fly, for instance, avoids the same accident. We read: 


“Tf we examine flying creatures, we shall not find a single 


one that ever upsets. This is food for reflection and makes us 
think that there 


may be some de- 


HOW A TWO-WINGED INSECT ALTERS THE POSITION OF ITS SUSTAINING AXIS (THE DOTTED HORIZONTAL LINE) 
BY LIMITING ITS WING-STROKE WITH THE BALANCERS. 


sect, Dr. Jousset 
goes. on to say, 
may be regarded as suspended on a line passing through the 
centers of action of its two wings... It may oscillate about this 
as about an axis, and its: cénter/of gravity. must always be 
directly below, if there is to be good balange."» The Hymenoptera, 
such as bees or wasps, are able to shift this center of inflection 
of the abdomen and legs, but the diptera can not do this; they 
therefore require the balancer, by whose use they are able to 
lessen the wing- 
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hypnotized by 
bird - flight and 
have endeavored 
to reproduce it. 
By reason of the peculiar conditions and the anatomical com- 
plexity of these creatures, this is the worst model that could 
have been chosen, and the most unrealizable. 

“There are other flying creatures, such as insects, whose flight 
resembles closely that of an aeroplane. . . . Flies and the like 


The upsets of aviators may be due to the lack of some such mechanism as every fly possesses. 


insects deprived 


INSECT DEPRIVED OF ITS BALANCERS TRYING TO FLY AND TAKING A SOMERSAULT. 


bal- 
ancers, to shift 

the center of gravity and thus restore their powers of steady 

flight. Aviators should study these facts, he says, and adds: 


of their 


‘Constructors, instead of striving for fantastic speeds, would 
better occupy themselves with the aviator’s safety.” 
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ENLARGEMENT (6 TIMES) OF INSECT, SHOWING BALANCERS (0 )). 
At the left is one of the balancers greatly enlarged. 





INSECT DEPRIVED OF ITS BALANCERS, 
Trying to fly from a table. 
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ELECTRIC STIMULATION OF PLANTS 
| ee to hasten the growth of plants by the use of 


electricity have been made in various ways for nearly 
a quarter of a century, but it is only quite lately that they 
have seemed to promise extended practical use or commercial 
suecess. Now, however, it looks as if the effects of electric 
radiation would soon be eommonly added to those of solar radi- 





DR. LYMAN J. BRIGGS AT WORK. 

He is a government expert in the use of electricity to aid 
plant-growth, and is here seen stringing wires at the experi- 
mental farm at Arlington, Va. 


ation in the stimulation of plant growth. Dr. Lyman J. Briggs 
and a staff of assistants have been doing work along this line on 
an experimental farm at Arlington, Va., and some striking ex- 
periments with high-frequency currents, under the auspices of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, have just been com- 
pleted by Richard Gloede, a landscape-gardener of Evanston, 
Ill., ina greenhouse fitted with every facility for making accurate 
and reliable tests of the action of growing plants under the stim- 
ulus of electricity. Of the latter The Electrical Review and 
Western Electrician (Chicago, November 11) says: 


‘*Experiment work was started early in the spring of the 
present year, and the tests are just at this time 
drawing toaclose. Stimulation of the plants under 
cultivation was obtained by high-tension electric 
eurrents. In the preparation of the hothouse 
beds, a single galvanized-iron wire was embedded 
in the soil previous to setting in the plants. 
Suspended about four feet above the flower-bed, or 
‘bench,’ as it is technically called, was placed a 
network of wires put together so as to form 
about a twelve-inch mesh. At frequent intervals 
along this network short brass chains were sus- . 
pended. The entire screen of wires was carefully 
insulated from the structure upon which it was 
stretched. 

“‘In operation, two wires lead from the source 
of energy, one of which is attached to the conduc- 
tor embedded in the earth, while the second wire 
is joined to the overhead network. Very high 
voltage and frequency are used, an electrical field 
being produced in the space occupied by the flow- 
er-beds. In this way plants which are growing in 
the flower-beds are directly under the influence of 
the electrical field. 

“‘The apparatus utilized for the production of 
the high voltage consists of a transformer and a 
frequency changer. The outfit is connected to 
the secondary lines of the North Shore Electric 
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Company, the local electrie-service company, which delivers the 
power at 110 volts and 60 cycles. The current first passes through 
a frequency changer. This raises the frequency from 60 to 


about 600 cycles, after which the electric current passes through - 


a large transformer, which steps up the voltage to about 250,000. 
[t is this voltage which acts on the growing plants. The present 
machinery consumes about four horse-power, being adapted to 
a twenty-acre field. 

“The results of the tests made are truly remarkable and have 
exceeded the expectations of the experimenters. It is interesting 
to note the growth of chrysanthemums, a large number of which 
are annually grown by Mr. Gloede for the Chicago flower- 
markets. When the plants were first set out, two beds were 
prepared side by side, and exactly alike, except that one bed 
was wired for electrical treatment, while the other was not. 
The bench which was not wired was planted with a select lot 
of shoots while the ‘electric’ bed was filled with the culls and weak 
plants which had been discarded from the first lot. The latter 
bed was kept constantly under the influence of the electric 
current while the other was allowed to grow in its natural way. 

“Tt was early noted that fungus growth, which is so prevalent 
in hothouse soils and is responsible for the death of large numbers 
of plants, due to its parasitic growth on their roots, was in turn 
attacked by the electrical waves and in a short time entirely 
disappeared. The plants, however, were not adversely affected, 
and began to show a rapid growth. It was found necessary to 
pinch their tops off several times in order to keep the stalks 
down to a marketable height. In addition, it was observed that 
the electrically treated chrysanthemums were much hardier than 
the naturally grown plants.” 


In commenting editorially on these results, the journal in 


which the above account appears notes that electric stimulation 


of growth is a property of both vegetable and animal species. 
A similar effect upon human life is reported from Germany, 
where experiments to see whether school-children would show 
any reaction to the presence of an electrostatic field in the school- 
room indicate not only acceleration of physical growth but 
also mental stimulation, resulting in more active response to 
intellectual instruction. The writer goes on: 


‘‘The successful results in plant-stimulation seem to accom- 
pany the presence of a high-tension field, either direet or alter- 
nating in character. In Mr. Gloede’s experiments one terminal 
of the source was buried in the ground under the plants, the 
other being connected to an overhead network. A transformer 
was used to furnish the high voltage. In the recent English 
experiments a static influence machine was utilized and even 
higher voltages applied. The latter would seem to be the more 
economical method of application, since the principal power 
consumption is due to leakage. The direct losses are the friction 
of the moving apparatus and the losses’ in the driving-motor. 
These are undoubtedly less than the losses entailed in Mr. 
Gloede’s frequency changer and transformer, which are stated to 
consume several horse-power.”’ 





THE ‘“‘POWER-HOUSE” AT ARLINGTON, 
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THE CASE FOR THE STEEL CAR 


RAILROAD WRECK in Indiana a few months ago 
A proved to the satisfaction of The Hardwood Record 
that wooden cars are safer than steel ones. Now a 
wreck in New Jersey, on another division of the same road, is 
seized upon by the daily press as proving just the opposite. 
On November 17, a fast train from Philadelphia for New York 
took a cross-over near Monmouth Junction, N. J., at a speed 
of fifty miles an hour, with the natural result that it left the rails 
and tore up the track for a long 
distance until the locomotive 
rolled over into the ditch. The 
eoaches were of steel, and, as 
one report has it, ‘‘not a win- 
dow-pane in the passenger-cars 
was broken, and not a pas- 
senger sustained any injury.” 
Says the New York Times: 


“Wooden cars would have 
been telescoped and smashed, 
and many of their occupants 
would inevitably have been 
killed or severely injured. A 
stronger argument in favor of 
the desirability of replacing all 
the old wooden passenger-cars 
with improved steel cars of the 
most modern type has _ not 
presented itself.”’ 


© BOO LA AEE LIS 


eee 


The New York Press is con- 
vineed of the same truth by 
this accident, and would have 
the Government compel the 
roads to retire the wooden cars 
and run only steel ones; and 
The Tribune says similarly: 


“Thousands of lives have 
been sacrificed to the long- 
standing habit of transporting 
passengers in wooden ears, 
which in case of a collision 
would telescope, split up, and 
quickly take fire. Inertia and 
false ideas of economy still keep 
wooden cars in use on many 
railroads, in spite of the fact 
that the practicability of using 
only metal cars, uncollapsible 
and unburnable, has been fully 
demonstrated. But the annual 
roll of avoidable killings and 
maimings is getting shorter; 
for there is no longer a good 
excuse for a railroad’s taking 
chances with the old-style con- 
struction when the immense 
superiority of the new is established to the satisfaction of the 
traveling public. ...... 

“Steel cars cost more than wooden ones, but when the great 
crises in railroading come they well repay the extra cost. It is 
better economy to have all-steel equipment than to pay out 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in damages for loss of life and 
injuries to travelers. Safety is the highest ideal in railroad trans- 
portation. It is also the most profitable policy. The railroad 
which can show a train derailment like that at Monmouth Junc- 
tion without the slightest injury to a passenger needs no other 
advertisement to win the patronage of a discriminating public.”’ 


° 


In The Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), Mr. A. W. Eckberg 
replies at considerable length to The Hardwood Record’s claim 
for wooden cars, and after arguing that the fine showing of the 
wooden coach in'the Indiana wreck was due more to luck than 
to merit, he goes on to say of the two types: 
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“In almost all wrecks of wooden cars a great many of the 
people injured or killed are struck or pierced by splinters from 
the wood, which are evidently flying in all directions. This 
would not happen with steel cars, because the steel would not 
split up and cause such injuries. 

“It is fully as important to have the cars fireproof nowadays, 
in spite of. the electric light and steam heat, as it ever has been. 
A case illustrating this point was the wreck on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad some months ago, when an excursion train was derailed 
and came in contact with some oil-tanks standing along the track, 
flooding the wreck with oil, which caught fire and burned fiercely, 
the wooden ears, of course, adding fuel to the flame and causing 
the death of eight persons out 
of eleven killed... .... 

** As to steel cars being noisier 
than the wooden ears, the writer 
knows from personal experience 
that such is not the ease. How 
many travelers ina Pullman ear 
have not been kept awake prac- 
tically all night on account of 
the creaking of an old wooden 
sleeping-car, where all the joints 
in the wood, from the constant 
moving of the train, keep up a 
continual noise! This danger 
is not so apparent, if not wholly 
obliterated, in the car of steel 
construction. If this question 
was put to a vote, no doubt the 
majority of experienced travel- 
ers would give a statement in 
favor of the steel cars as against 
the wooden ears.” 


Any one familiar with steel- 
ear construction, Mr. Eckberg 
goes on to say, knows that in- 

. sulation against heat or cold 
is well provided for, both by 
the hollow-wall construction 
and by a special insulating- 
felt. Comparison between a 
hot tin roof and a modern steel 
ear he believes to be absurd, 
since the tin roof is statiouary, 
while a steel car at a speed of 
from thirty to fifty miles an 
hour is cooled by the draft. 
He goes on: 


“Tt is also a fact that the 
all-steel passenger-cars were not 
ordered and put in service until 
exhaustive tests had been made 
in which they were found satis- 
factory and superior to the 
wooden-constructed cars. The 
very fact that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has put in service 
more than 2,000 cars speaks 
well for it, and other large rail- 
road systems are following suit. 

‘“‘Tt is also a fact that the steel interior finish of a car is more 
sanitary and of a more pleasing appearance than a wooden car. 
The steel cars are more easily kept clean, which can be verified 
by asking any of the crew of any given train in the steel cars. 

‘‘The all-steel dining-cars are much preferred by the porters 
and conductors to the wooden ears. The porters of the Pullman 
sleeping-cars find them much more convenient and easy to take 
care of, and we believe that any passenger will prefer the all-steel 
cars and be more comfortable on account of the added sense of 
security in case of accident which such a car would give him. 

‘‘Naturally the idea of giving up wood for interior finish will 
die hard, and be fought against by the hardwood interests. 
But the fact remains that the practical car-builders and the 
officers of the more prominent railroads who have given the 
matter close study are all in favor of the steel-car construction, 
so that without a doubt the steel car has come to stay, and 
to be a factor in more safe and comfortable railroad travel.” 
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CLOTH FROM STINGING NETTLES 


r | \HE FAIRY-TALE of the princess who freed her seven 
brothers from enchantment by making them garments 
woven from graveyard nettles shows that it has been 

known for centuries that the stalk of the common nettle contains 
fibers capable of being woven into a coarse cloth. But this 
fabric was so rough, harsh, and ugly as to be utterly unattractive 
compared with those made from flax, or cotton, or even from 
hemp. Treated like flax, the nettle yields a stiff, coarse, woody 
fiber of dirty-brown color and great strength, the latter being 
seriously weakened, however, by the ordinary process of 
bleaching. 

For many years there has been a steady search in European 
countries for vegetable fibers suitable for cloth-weaving, with a 
view to freeing the textile industries from dependence on the 
American cotton market, and from the fluctuations due to 
speculation. The introduction of fibers such as ‘‘ramie,” 
extracted from the large Asiatic nettles, drew fresh attention to 
the possibilities of the common domestic nettle. In 1876 a 
German Commission, composed of prominent chemists, techni- 
cists, and botanists was appointed to investigate the subject; 
but the problem was not solved, the difficulties of freeing the 
fiber from the woody parts of the stem without injury and 
without too great expense of handling seemed insuperable. 

At last, however, we read in Prometheus (Berlin), as a result 
of private experiments, a feasible commercial process-has been 
invented and made public after a two years’ testing which gave 
excellent results. The method of treatment is both simple and 
inexpensive, yet so rapid and effective as to yield a supply of 
smooth, bleached, spinnable yarn in about eight to ten hours’ 
time from the green plant to the salable product, and at a price 
considerably less than that of raw cotton. Into the question of 
expense of production, a question which, of course, must chiefly 
determine the possible rivalry with cotton, various factors enter. 
One of the chief of these is the nettle’s botanical character and 
habit of growth. It grows wild everywhere in the most un- 
favorable circumstances, even crowding out nearly all other 
weeds, because it comes up early and grows rapidly. Then, too, 
it gives a large yield per acre, with the further advantage that 
the closer the growth the fewer the twigs, the longer the main 
stem, and, consequently, the greater the length.of the valuable 
fast fibers. We give in brief a description of the operation as 
detailed in Prometheus: 


‘“‘The nettles are harvested twice a year, at'the end of June 
and the end of September, with mowing machines. They lie 
in the field to dry from two to four days, and thereby lose the 
power to sting, since the stinging hairs are active only while the 
plant is green. They can now be handled like flax to remove 
leaves and twigs. The naked stems are then boiled in dilute 
soda-lye in open kettles for half an hour or so, until the fiber 
begins to loosen, when it is separated by a revolving brush- 
machine. The process of refinement is completed by repeated 
boilings of short duration in the dilute lye under high pressure, 
and by thorough washing, also under pressure. The product 
now consists of perfectly clean, ‘degummed’ lustrous fibers of a 
yellowish tint. Proper bleaching methods change this color to 
dazzling white, at the same time heightening the natural luster. 

“Tt is now ready to be treated like other textile threads, 
combed, corded, and spun. The fibers have an average length 
of 25-30 millimeters; cotton fibers vary from 15-38 millimeters. 
The breadth is .05 millimeter. The ends of the fibers are 
spoon-shaped, which seems a specific character. 

“The finished yarn is as soft and smooth as flax, with only a 
slight ‘woodiness’ remaining, much less than that of hemp, jute, 
and the like. The strength is much greater than that of most 
vegetable fibers, even usually surpassing that of hemp, and there 
is a beautiful silky brilliance. It is suitable for damask on ac- 
count of this brilliance, and can be used either alone or mixt 
with other threads for other fabrics, being specially suitable 
for rich heavy goods, such as upholsteries, brocades, ribbons, etc. 

‘There are various by-products, which decrease the initial 
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cost. Thus the leaves and twigs make excellent fodder, gum 
and resin can be extracted from the lye, and the short threads 
are used like cotton-waste for wadding.” 


It is predicted that the nettle will henceforth be of increasing 
importance both to agricultural and manufacturing interests, 
and that a plant humble and despised, not to say feared and 
disliked, may become one of the valued and useful friends of 
humanity, exemplifying once more the famous saying that ‘a 
weed is a plant whose virtues have not been discovered.”— 
Translation made for the LirERARY DiGEST. 





BODILY SIGNS OF KNIGHTLY DESCENT 


S IT POSSIBLE for the customs and habits of a social class, 
I persisted in for generation after generation, to leave their 
impress on far-distant descendants, long after those customs 
have ceased to be? At least one French authority believes that 
he can trace in modern families the marks of descent from 
armor-bearing ancestors. Dr. P. Baroux, who writes in the 
Revue Scientifique (Paris), says that when he has found these 
marks on families not now in good social position he has 
discovered on investigation that they were of gentle descent. 
Foremost among marks that Dr. Baroux considers to be 
‘stigmata of chivalry” are the so-called ‘‘birthmarks,’’ known 
by anatomists as nevi, when found on certain regions of the 
body. 

The writer goes on to show that the casque or headpiece worn 
by warriors in the age of chivalry would be likely to irritate the 
cheek and neck in precisely those regions where he has found the 
‘*birthmarks”’ that he believes to be ‘‘ hereditary marks of knight- 
hood.”’ The argument is too long to follow here, but it seems 
plausible. One can not, of course, take the final step in it with- 
out believing that acquired characteristics may be inherited—a 
much-controverted question in biology, answered by most Dar- 
winists in the negative, but by many French scholars, who are 
rather of the school of Lamarck, in the affirmative. Baroux would 
thus have us believe, not perhaps that the wearing of an armored 
headpiece by one individual would affect his descendants, but 
that such a headpiece, pressing against the necks of generation 
after generation in an armor-bearing family, finally ended by pro- 
ducing results hereditarily transmissible to generations that had 
ceased to wear it. Likewise transmitted were other peculiarities, 
he thinks, such as what he calls ‘‘ the martial hand’’—the modifi- 
cations engendered by constantly wielding a sword. He writes: 


‘*This. hand, while normally formed on its baek, is much 
swelled on its palmar side by exaggeration of its flexing muscles. 
In its appearance it resembles that of masons and laborers who 
also, in handling trowel or pick, or in driving the plow, have fre- 
quently to clench the fist and bend the fingers as in the exercises 
of arms. All} as‘might be foreseen, have powerful grips. There 
is one difference, however. When the arms are held at the sides, 
as in walking, the masons and farmers turn their hands backward, 
in ‘pronation.’ The sons of soldiers, on the other hand, hold 
them parallel to the axis of the body, by simple tension of the 
supinator muscles, so necessary in the movements of external 
rotation required by the handling of the sword. 

‘‘This fact did not escape so clear an observer as Balzac, who 
has formulated it in these terms: ‘In families where the occupa- 
tion of arms is traditional, it communicates to the men a sort 
of distinction of bearing and to the women an indefinable 
BRAN 5 dcnts airs 

“In this connection a peculiar thing may be mentioned—the 
members of the Rohan family have from generation to generation 
borne a white patch in their hair, with sometimes a few exceptions. 
This is apparently the result, by a trophic phenomenon, of some 
wound received long ago on the field of battle. 

‘‘We must not exaggerate, and we may hardly formulate an 
axiom such as the following: ‘Show me your skin and I will 
tell you whether you are descended from the Crusaders.’ The 
individual may have an absolutely normal skin; but nevertheless 
in the species, as always, heredity does not.abandon its pre- 
rogatives.’’—Translation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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PARENTAL LOVE AMONG ANIMALS 


VEN A FISH may put a human father to shame in his 
E eare for his children, it appears from an article by the 
German naturalist, Dr. Wilhelm Berndt, contributed to 

Ueber Land und Meer (Stuttgart). He begins with the observa- 
tion that the marked variation in this sense, even in human 
society, makes it one of the greatest problems in the domain of 





FISH-FATHER LEADING HIS SMALL FRY. 


social ethics. While the affection and devotion of the human 
mother for her offspring can be counted upon almost unfailingly, 
the tie between father and child is a different matter, and only 
too often the strong arm of the law is required to regulate with 
some degree of decency and humanity ‘“‘ those relations which 
are, with bitter irony, termed ‘natural.’’”’ While the author 
believes the study of animal instinct in all the activities connect- 
ed with the performance of the so-called ‘‘ parental duties’ to 
be of the utmost interest to biologists and others, he warns 
against the danger of considering the matter from an ‘‘anthro- 
podoxical” attitude, z.e., of transferring to the animal world 
conceptions founded on human social relations. As he says, 
“we remain aware that among animals we deal merely with 
parallels to human conditions and activities, since one factor of 
the latter is always lacking, namely, the control of operations by 
logical reasoning powers.”’ 

Dr. Berndt finds that there is among mammals in general a 
powerful maternal instinct, but that, on the other hand, they are 
apt to be bad fathers—‘‘a circumstance which sheds some light 
on the sorrowful conditions previously referred to as existing in 
the human social organism.’’ .Thus, in the animals most closely 
telated to us, the apes, mother love is so highly developed as to 
be proverbial, while the male (with the exception of the man- 
apes) exhibits no intimate interest in any individual of his 
humerous progeny, since the marital relation is that of ‘‘sexual 
tyranny,’’ or polygamy. The same condition exists among the 
various hoofed animals living in herds. Further: 

“‘Among birds we find the greatest variety of conditions from 
that of the faithful monogamist father, sacrificing himself for 
his children (as in the great birds of prey), to the sultanate in 
which the inconspicuously garbed female must conduct her 
young through all the dangers of adolescence, while the gorgeous 
father is concerned only with the courting-play and the mating- 
song (grouse, blackeock, ete.). Reptiles are uninteresting, since 
they scarce know the meaning of parental cares. 

“Remarkably enough, we find first in the lowest vertebrates, 
amphibians and fishes, marital relationship and conditions whose 
compelling note of tragi-comedy finds scarcely any parallel in 
the realm of living beings,—not even in the gay confusion of the 
ethical-moral tendencies of the most ultra-modern Bohemia. 

“Among the toads there are fathers who apparently swallow 
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their young, i.e., the spawn; but the paternal gullet*js the 
babies’ cradle, in which they merrily develop. (Rhinoderma 
darwini); in the case of others (Pipa americana), the young 
pass their tenderest youth in honeycomb-like cavities on the 
mother’s back, in which the spawn is supposed to be placed by 
the father. In others still (Alytes obstetricans, the well-known 
obstetrical toad or nurse-frog) the father acts as midwife; he 
twines the chain of eggs about his hind legs and.-buries himself 
alive for nearly two weeks, until they are ready to hatch. 

‘“‘“Even more remarkable, because so extremely variable, are 
instinets of fishes in matters of procreation and care of progeny. 
A greater number, to be sure, especially of the well-known 
European fishes, are utterly indifferent parents, tho we must 
except the droll stickleback, with its nest-building and its self- 
sacrificing fatherly affection. The tropic and subtropic fishes, 
however, display the most bizarre instincts. . 

‘‘There are fish-mothers (the so-called mouth-breeders, Para- 
tilapia and others) which hold their eggs in the mouth till the 
young are pretty well developed. It is a pretty sight when the 
growing little ones hasten to take shelter in the mother’s mouth. 
It is charming, too, to see an anxious fish-father leading his 
children around like a hen with her chickens. 

‘‘ Among certain of our carps (the toothed carp), in which the 
female is considerably larger than the male, we have the develop- 
ment of the eggs taking place within the mother’s body, so that 
the young come into the world highly developed and ‘living.’ 
Hereupon ensues a phenomenon which ean only be characterized 
as passionate parental cannibalism, both father and mother 
hastening to swallow the new-born infants with unexampled 


‘‘But perhaps the most fascinating of all fishes in their con- 
jugal and parental relations are the wonderfully beautiful 
labyrinth-fishes, whose magnificent colors charm visitors to 
aquariums, as in the case of the well-known Macropods. In the 
past few weeks I have been experimenting with Macropods and 
the Siamese ‘fighting-fish’ (Betta pugnax), and have verified 
the most apparently extravagant statements of amateur 
literature with regard to the building of the foam-nest, the love- 
dance of the pair, and the self-sacrificing care of the father. 

“The réle played by the gentle sex, in the case of these 
‘Paradise-fishes,’ is far from amiable! Innumerable times have 
I watched the female trying to steal and eat the eggs behind the 
father’s back, while he was engaged in improving the nest by 
gathering building material in the shape of foam-bubbles from 
the upper surface, so that the faithful guardian was forced to 
drive her away by furious bites. 

“Qur picture of the ‘fighting-fish’ shows how devotedly the 
father then keeps watch beneath the foam-nest in which the 
little ones are developing. Just after they have hatched, the 
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THE ‘“‘MALE OF THE SPECIES.”’ 
Male fighting-fish guarding foam-nest. 


paternal love rises to a pitch of mad fury. Another male placed 
in the tank is ruthlessly murdered, and even against a man’s 
hand extended into the water the brave pater familias will wage 
embittered battle for a full minute.’’—Translation made for 
Tue Literary Dicsst. 
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LAMENTING DIANA’S TOWER 


the tower on the ‘‘Garden”’ begin to shiver as they think 

of the looming executioner. The Garden is doomed to 
go. The papers strike the note of farewell in writing of the last 
annual horse show which has just closed in a glorious display of 
horse-flesh and gorgeous 
apparel. The stroller in 
Madison Square who is 
looking for the last times 
on the beautiful tower 
designed by the late Stan- 
ford White remembers 
that it is a restudy of the 
famous Giralda tower in 
Seville which has stood its 
centuries and is seemingly 
secure forever. Our tower 
ean match its centuries 
only with decades, if in- 
deed with that, and now 
the commercial spirit bids 
it go. ‘‘It argues a curi- 
ous defect of civic spirit,”’ 
says Mr. Vernon Howe 
Bailey in The Architectural 
Record (December), ‘‘for 
the community to allow 
the demolition of the 
building to which the 
tower is attached, and’ 
this not upon architec- 
tural but upon civic 
grounds, seeing that the 
edifice performed a civic 
function of unquestioned 
importance, for the per- 
formance of which there is 
henceforth no provision 
‘in sight.’” The ‘“‘func- 
tion’? here alluded to is 
its provision for large 
public assemblies. ‘‘ They 
order these matters better 
in France,” remarks Mr. 
Bailey in the oft-repeated phrase. Over there they would find 
some means of ‘‘taking over by the public of a_ building 
which performed so important a public service, even at a slight 
pecuniary loss.” At the very least, he continues, ‘‘means 
would be found of preserving a piece of architecture which 
had won so wide a public recognition as the tower, by assuming 
the public guardianship of it as a ‘monument historique.’”’ But 
this is not the way of Anglo-Saxondom. Before it goes we 
might be permitted to retrace some of its history as this writer 
presents it: 


Pv WHO CROSS Madison Square and glance at 


Photograph by Paul Thompson, 


‘*Every lover of architecture, and for that matter every 
citizen with a decent share of public spirit, has reason to be glad 
that it was put into the hearts of some men to build a great 
building for public entertainments of a ‘monster’ or spectacular 
kind; and particularly that it was put into their hearts to 
choose Stanford White to be the architect of the edifice with 
which his name has become so closely and so tragically con- 
nected, since it was destined to be the place of his own death by 


murder that he was so enthusiastically rearing. We have thus. 


far had less to say than might reasonably be expected of an 





AWAITING ITS DESTRUCTION. 


architectural periodical about the architectural aspects of the 
enterprise; and yet it is certain that the genuine and extensive 
public regret which will follow the demolition of the Garden will 
be in great part for the loss of its architecture. Here, however, we 
must distinguish. It is the tower that will be regretted. It was 
upon that that the architect concentrated his own enthusiasm: 
‘“When reporters visited 
him, during the progress 
of the work, to inquire 
about it, it was his habit 
to say to them, ‘Say what 
you like about the build- 
ing,- but whatever you 
say, for any sake say it 
needs the tower.’ He may 
and indeed must have had 
his troubles in persuading 
a practical-minded build- 
ing committee that it was 
worth their while, after 
they had spent a great 
deal of good money in the 
satisfaction of the prae- 
tical requirements which 
the building was intended 
to satisfy, to go on and 
build a costly monument 
for the utility of whieh 
only a very slender show- 
ing could be made, merely, 
or almost altogether, as an 
ornament to the city. Yet 
he knew exactly what he 
was about, and what ‘part 
of his work would be most 
appreciated.” 


1 


The writer passes some 
criticisms upon the details 
of the building that are 
matters for architects 
rather than for us, but he 
comes back again to agree 
with the designer that the 
tower is ‘the thing,” 
adding: 


‘*What a fine thing it is 
we can judge now better 


The Madison Square Tower, often called the most beautiful architectural object in even than at first, since it 
New York, has its days numbered by recent decrees of business. 


is now seen overborne and 
belittled, and yet can not 
in the least be shamed, by the mass and weight of the tower 
of the Metropolitan, a third greater in area, say, and half as 
high again. The enthusiasm with which it was acclaimed when 
it was new was quite justified. There was nothing like it in 
New York. One rather random guess at its purpose may be 
recorded, of an Episcopal clergyman who had spent the summer 
of its construction in Europe, and, catching a glimpse of the tower 
from the elevated railroad on his way uptown, inquired of his 
companion what was ‘that new Presbyterian church’? Evi- 
dently he had overlooked the Diana, which on her original 
scale was hard to overlook. When the original went to the 
Chicago Fair, and a reduction was substituted in Madison 
Square, the late A. R. Maedonough made a rather neat epigram 
beginning— 

New York concedes Chicago’s claim 

To giant Diana’s foot and fame— 


The late W. M. Laffan was moved by the tower to exclaim, in 
the New York Sun, that it was the greatest thing that had 
been done in art for centuries, or words to that effect. Of course, 
this was extravagant praise for what was much more a repro- 
duction than an adaptation of an existing monument, in spite of 
the variations in the tower of Madison Square Garden from the 
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Giralda.’ Those variations, even if one concedes them to be 
improvements on the original, as the present chronicler believes 
them to be, by no means give the redesigner the same artistic 
rank as that which Richardson, for example, earned ‘by his 
restudy of the old tower of Salamanea for Trinity in Boston. 
But it remains true that the tower, superseded in magnitude as 
it has been by its overtopping neighbor, is a great ornament to 
the city which it is not only a pity but really ashame for its city 
to permit to be pulled down.” 





AN UNKNOWN LOVE-AFFAIR OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


EVERAL love-affairs of Washington Irving have long 

been matters of literary history, but the evidences of 

one hitherto unknown have been unearthed, involving the 
names of other notable figures in the literary past. This seems 
to have been a triangular affair between him, Mary Godwin 
Shelley, and John Howard 
Payne. Irving, however, 
was entirely a passive 
member of the circle and 
did not, if we are to be- 
lieve the new story, favor 
the advances of Mary 
Shelley. Payne would 
have given his hat to re- 
ceive them; instead, he 
gave theater tickets and 
tried to act as an honor- 
able go-between in the 
matter on the chance that 
the prize would eventually 
fall to him. The story 
comes from a book by Mr. 
Francis Gribble on Shel- 
ley, which contains a chap- 
ter on ‘“‘Mary Shelley’s 
Suitors.”” His authorities 
are’ said to be letters 
printed for private circula- 
tion by the Boston Bibli- 
ophile Society. In The 
British Weekly, the mat- 
ter is reduced to a con- 
venient compass by the 
editor of that journal, in 
the column where he 
figures as ‘‘A Man of 
Kent.” It is perhaps of 
some value to have the 
comment and _ credence 
of so astute a man of 
letters as W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 


Of the documents he says: 


“They include letters from Mary Shelley to John Howard 
Payne, the author of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and the United 
States Consul in Tunis; copies of letters from Payne to Mary 
Shelley; and also copies of letters from Payne to Washington 
Irving. They tell a story, and show us why Payne never married. 
Payne made acquaintance with Mary Shelley in Paris when he 
was thirty-four. He came to London and visited her. They 
became very friendly, and Payne fell in love with her. Mrs. 
Shelley allowed him to give her complimentary tickets to the 
theater and the opera, and to take her there, but she would 
not marry him. She confest, however, that she was in love with 
Washington Irving, who was Payne’s friend. 

‘She told Payne that she could not marry an ordinary person, 
but that whenever she formed an alliance it must be with some 
one whose high character of mind should be worthy of Shelley. 
Payne behaved well, and endeavored to interest Irving in the 
lady. But Irving was not interested; in fact, he was at that 
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SECURE THROUGH THE AGES. 


The Giralda Tower in Seville, which furnished Stanford White his ideas for the 
Madison Square Garden Tower. 
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time trying to recover from pangs of unrequited love. He had 
quite lately, when on a visit to Dresden, proposed to, and been 
refused by, Miss Emily Foster, and his feelings were deeply 
engaged. Mrs. Shelley kept on to the last demanding comnli- 
mentary tickets from poor Payne.” 





THE REVOLT OF MR. WELLS 


R. H. G. WELLS has sounded a revolt against the 
‘“Weary Giant” of the British public, who, so far as 
he is described, seems a bugbear who is first cousin 

to our ‘‘man in the street.’’ All questions of art have to 
yield to this arrogant person’s convenience. From Mr. Wells’s. 
account the giant appears to try to worry the writers of fiction 
into writing down to his hours of relaxation, and he tries to force 
the idea that ‘‘the novel is wholly and solely a means of relaxa— 
tion.”” But Mr. Wells has much higher notions. He considers 
the novel ‘‘a very impor- 
tant and necessary thing 
indeed, in that compli- 
cated system of uneasy 
adjustments and readjust- 
ments which is modern. 
civilization.”” He makes 
“very high and wide: 
claims for it,” in the No- 
vember Fortnightly Re- 
view, asserting that he 
‘* does not think we ean get 
along without it.” This 
must sound odd to the 
weary giant if he is at all 
like this analysis of him: 


‘*He doesn’t want ideas, 
he doesn’t want facts; 
above all, he doesn’t want 
—Problems. He wants to 
dream of the bright, thin, 
gay excitements of a fan- 
tom world—in which he 
ean be hero—of horses. 
ridden and lace worn and 
princesses rescued and. 
won.” 


This theory of the novel 
‘*ruled British criticism up 
to the period of the Boer 
War,” observes Mr. Wells, 
‘‘and then something 
happened to quite a lot of 
us, and it has never com- 
pletely recovered its old 
predominance.”’ But crit- 
icism as well as fiction is now in revolt against that tired giant, 
Mr. Wells declares. The novelist, like John Wesley, ‘‘has got to 
take the world for his parish’”—perhaps before he is done he 
will ‘‘have all life within the scope of his novel.” 
thusiastie dream he has, and one that will not let the weary 
giant go to sleep over his book. Here are some of its details: 


° 


It is an en- 


‘Every novel carries its own justification and its own con- 
demnation in its success or failure to convince you that the thing 
was so. Now history, biography, bluebook, and so forth, 
can hardly ever get beyond the statement that the superficial 
fact was so. 

‘““You see now the scope of the claim I am making for the novel ; 
it is to be the social mediator, the vehicle of understanding, the 
instrument of self-examination, the parade of morals and the 
exchange of manners, the factory of customs, the criticism of 
laws and institutions and of social dogmas and ideas. It is to 
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be the home confessional, the initiator of knowledge, the seed 
of fruitful self-questioning. 

‘“‘Let me be very clear here. I do not mean for a moment 
that the novelist is going to set up as a teacher, as a sort of priest 
with a pen, who will make men and women believe and do this 
and that. The novel is not a new sort of pulpit; humanity is 
passing out of the phase when men sit under preachers and 
dogmatic influences. But the novelist is going to be the most 
potent of artists, because he is going to present conduct, devise 
beautiful conduct, discuss conduct, analyze conduct, suggest 
conduct, illuminate it through and through. He will not teach, 
but discuss, point out, plead, and display. And this being my 
view you will be prepared for the demand I am now about 
to make for an absolutely free hand for the novelist in his choice 
of topic and incident and in his method of treatment; or rather, 
if I may presume to speak for other novelists, I would say it is 
not so much a demand we make as an intention we proclaim. 

“We are going to write, subject only to our own limitations, 
about the whole of human life. We are going to deal with 
political questions and religious questions and social questions. 
We can not present people unless we have this free hand, this 
unrestricted field. What is the good of telling stories about 
people’s lives if one may not deal freely with the religious beliefs 
and organizations that have controlled or failed to control them? 
What is the good of pretending to write about love, and the loyal- 
ties and treacheries and quarrels of men and women, if one must 
not glance at those varieties of physical temperament and 
organic quality, those deeply passionate needs and distresses 
from which half the storms of human life are brewed? 

‘*We mean to deal with all these things, and it will need very 
much more than the disapproval of prdvincial libraries, the hos- 
tility of a few influential people in London, the seurrility of The 
Spectator, and the deep and obstinate silences of The Westminster 
Gazette, to stop the incoming tide of aggressive novel-writing. 
We are going to write about it all. We are going to write about 
business and finance and politics and precedence and pretentious- 
ness and decorum and indecorum, until a thousand pretenses and 
ten thousand impostures shrivel in the cold, clear air of our elu- 
cidations. We are going to write of wasted opportunities and 
latent beauties until a thousand new ways of living open to men 
and women. We are going to appeal to the young and the hope- 
ful and the curious, against the established, the dignified, and 
defensive. Before we have done, we will have all life within 
the scope of the novel.” : 


An English or rather Anglo-Irish writer who sends a weekly 
letter to the Chicago Evening Post, Mr. Shan F. Bullock, thinks 
Mr. Wells is wrong when he ‘‘selects the novel to be sole 
vehicle in literary form of all these manifestations.’’ Mr. 
Wells’s own example is no more to be admired than his precept, 
believes this writer in the following: 


‘*T think it would be a calamity were the novel of the future 
to evolve on the lines of a book like ‘The New Machiavelli’— 
a fine-book in its way, full of fat and marrow, but as a novel 
entirely worthless. I don’t believe we can found a Wells school 
of fiction; I don’t believe it would gain pupils of any distinction; 
I don’t believe it would achieve success. And even were such 
a school founded, and did it revolutionize the art of fiction, 
not even then would it have evolved a higher form of novel— 
it would have debased the novel from a thing of breed to a 
mongrel creature. 

‘‘Meanwhile, I am sure that Wells is being vastly entertained 
with the reports of a public meeting, just held by fourteen 
London societies interested in public morality, with a view to 
discussing the subject of demoralizing literature. In those 
reports he will find speakers giving vigorous utterance to repudi- 
ations of one article in the Wells theory of fiction, will find his 
novel ‘Ann Veronica’ severely handled, and will find one delegate 
declaring that they were not going to sit down with their hands 
in their laps while Mr. Wells and his associates ‘not only polluted 
but actually glorified the corruption that is in the world by lust.’ 
That is an accusation which Wells must face. Has he glorified 
lust? Does he wish ‘Ann Veronica’ to stand as an example of 
what he calls ‘the absolutely free hand’ in novel-writing? Does 
he mean to brave ‘the disapproval of provincial librarians, 
the hostility of a few influential people in London, the scurrility 
of The Spectator . . .’ in the service of his new form of ‘aggres- 
sive novel-writing’? In the light of his declaration in The Fort- 
nightly, there are many simple people, not all attached to the 
fourteen London morality societies, who would like to have 
some frank response to these questions.” 
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TOLSTOY AND BISMARCK IN A PLAY 
OF ZANGWILL’S 


‘| “\OLSTOY is making all sorts of reappearances in these 
days. Not long ago we recorded the belief of certain 
Russian peasants that he had risen from the dead, and 
while they may possibly be mistaken, his eidolon has at least been 
resurrected in a London theater, for Mr. Zangwill has put him 
into a play. It is not recorded that the play is the author’s 
masterpiece, probably because, as a writer in The Academy 
(London) explains, ‘‘Tolstoy’s teachings do not lend themselves 
to reproduction on the stage. Tolstoy stood for peace and 
peace is incompatible with drama.’’ Mr. Zangwill may have 
had a hint of this, too, for he sets off against Tolstoy the figure 
of Bismarck. In Mr. Zangwill’s play Tolstoy takes ‘‘ the Sermon 
on the Mount to heart, flies, as it were, to’ the stars, and from 
his lofty eminence denounces war and propagates a plea for 
Universal Love.’’ Such is the summary of the writer in The 
Academy who pauses to add that ‘‘coming as it does with news 
of the wholesale slaughter of Arabs, it is not without its interest 
and prophetic :import.’’ The foil to this figure is Count Torgrim, 
Chancellor of Gothia, who is also said to be ‘‘the most forcible 
and convincing character ’’ in “‘ The War God.”’ We read: 


‘‘We see him in his homely dressing-gown, pulling the strings 
of government, assisted by his Jewish secretary, Karl Blum. We 
see him secretly laughing at the puppet king, and planning 
attacks on ‘perfidious Alba.’ He talks of battleships and air- 
ships. The spirit of warfare is in his blood, and he stands before 
us as a theoretical Napoleon, crafty, ambitious, much-hated, 
humorous, and wholly unscrupulous. One of his remarks is, 
‘Leave Providence to work—with just a little push!’ But this 
man of iron has a heart somewhere. He has a fanatic love for his 
handsome son Osric, a warm affection for his old and loquacious 
housekeeper, and between snuff-taking and politics he stands 
before the picture of his dead wife and extols her beauty and 
good qualities. He is a strange combination of affection and 
petulance, and labors under the delusion that his way, the way 
of waging war upon his enemies, meets with the full aproval 
of the God of Battle, for his conception of God is antique, and 
belongs entirely to the Old Testament. 

‘‘While Torgrim is rejoicing in the success of his intrigues, and 
especially in the marriage he has arranged between the King 
and the Princess of Hunland, Count Frithiof (Tolstoy) confronts 
him. Frithiof, attired in peasant garb and leaning upon a stick, 
denounces the Chancellor. He describes battleships as floating 
on the tears of women, and Parliament as a number of fools set 
to govern still bigger fools—a teaching, by: the way, hardly in 
keeping with the idea of brotherhood, but a teaching which met 
with considerable applause from the audience! Frithiof takes 
no notice of the Chancellor’s heated reply. He goes on to de- 
scribe the God of War as a man of business, and to assert that 
‘the world must rest on love.’ The Chancellor, unable to contain 
his anger, strikes Frithiof on the cheek, while the old man 
quietly turns the other. Sir Herbert Tree, who takes this 
part, has presented a haunting picture of Tolstoy. He has 
succeeded in giving us the spirituality of the man, with that faint 
touch of ancestral pride which was with him to the last.” 


The third act appears to contain more of drama than the 
others, tho this writer seems to think it failed to fill the category 
intended by Mr. Zangwill. 


“The third act represents ‘The Revolutionary Camp in the 


Mountains,’ and from a scenic point of view is very fine indeed, | 


with its snoweapped mountains against a night sky. In the 
foreground stands Frithiof, amid a number of smoking, chatting, 
and growling revolutionaries. There is a mock trial, so alto- 
gether one-sided that his accusers had already dug their victim’s 
grave. Frithiof stands by his last resting-place—a noble and 
imposing figure, if a rather self-conscious saint. During his 


oration he utters the most laudatory advertisement an author 
has ever had on or off the stage, and the publishers of Tolstoy’s 
books, if they happened to be present, ought to have clapped 
heartily. The mock trial over, Lady Norna (Miss Lillah 
-McCarthy) passes the death-sentence upon a propagandist they 
are about to convert into a martyr. 


Brog, the leader of the 
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revolutionary party, gives the order to fire. Four men at the 
word of command pull their triggers. We distinctly heard the 
report and saw the:smoke, but this amiable saint still stood by his 
grave, as if to say: ‘So much for stage guns!’ Brog, furious, 
commands his men to shoot again. They refuse on the ground 
that a miracle has taken place. The leader takes his revolver, 
and, standing about a yard off, fires at the bullet-proof saint with 
the same result! Baron Konrad, a funny old gentleman with 
glasses, brandishes a dagger, sees visions, and staggers away. 
Then it is that Miss Lillah McCarthy, who is a warm advocate of 
physical culture, re- 
marking ‘Oh, these 
men!’ with fine and, it 
must be admitted, well- 
deserved disdain, fires 
at the saint, who this 
time takes a _ clever 
header into his grave. 
The scene is uninten- 
tionally farcical.” 


The Morning Post 
(London) wonders con- 
cerning this final scene 
if, ‘‘having regard to 
the wayward spirit of 
the play . . . the inci- 
dent is intended to have 
any bearing on the fem- 
inist question, and what 
bearing.”” The Acad- 
emy’s account proceeds: 


‘‘Tt is rumored in the 
concluding act that the 
saint has ascended, and 
out of the miracle a new 
religious sect evolves. 
Osric becomes a Fri- 
thian, and renounces 
his military career. 
When, however, he 
learns that Lady Norna, 
with whom he is in 
love, has killed his 
master, he commits sui- 
cide. The Chancellor, 
who does not at first 
hear of his son’s death, 
attempts to make mer- 
ry with his secretary, Karl Blum; but this Jew has also be- 
come a Frithian, and in a fine speech withdraws from the 
service of the War God. Then the humiliated Torgrim hears 
of the death of his son, and also that the King has deprived him 
of office. Trouble comes thick and fast upon him, for, in ad- 
dition to his other sorrows, he receives a visit from Lady Norna, 
who proposes to shoot him as effectually as she did the saint. 
But they have one trouble in common, Osric’s death, and Lady 
Norna puts her weapon aside and remarks that ‘expiation is 
to live.’ When the heart-broken old man is left alone, he hears 
a very creditable choral performance rendered by the Frithians. 
Music ‘and singing succeed where Tolstoy’s presence failed, 
and the curtain falls on the defeat of the War God—broken, 
crusht by his once most ardent worshiper.”’ 


One interesting experiment of this play is its attempt to employ 
blank verse in modern drama. Upon this Mr. E. A. Baughan 
of The Daily News (London) observes that 


“At the same time, its use in ‘The War God’ does not carry 
us very far, because the play itself is hardly modern, and, at 
any rate, its environment is unusual. All the characters except 
the Jewish Secretary either wear uniforms or are picturesque 
anarchists in velveteen and red ties, so that we do not know 
precisely how blank verse would sound from che lips of ordinary 
modern men and women. ‘True, this has been tried in French 
with a form of verse which is much stiffer than blank verse, but 
the true measure of inappropriateness is not to be gaged in a 
foreign language. 

‘In ‘The War God’ the Jewish Secretary, attired in conven- 
tional black, with a flower in his buttonhole, did strike an in- 





Sir Herbert Tree here represents Tolstoy and Arthur Boucher Bismarck in a new play by 
Israel Zangwill. The heroine is ‘‘ Lady Norna,’’ impersonated by Miss Lillah McCarthy. 
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congruous note. His ‘Let them know the Chancellor is abed,’ 
as a message to some inconvenient callers, struck me as ludicrous, 
and his subsequent remark, ‘I did at least expect one hour of 
peace,’ was even more inappropriate. 

‘In the rest of the play the verse seemed natural enough 
when the characters were supposed to be moved by feeling or 
were expressing their inner thoughts, and it was only the quality 
of Mr. Zangwill’s verse that jarred. I do not think there would 
be any inappropriateness in the use of blank verse in a modern 
play, provided it were only used where emotion was at fever- 
heat, or some great 
thought had to be ex- 
prest. To employ verse 
for the commonplace 
offices of life is absurd. 
For the hero to say to 
a servant, 

‘I pray you, call a taxicab 

for me’ 

would naturally strike 
one as foolish and 
stilted. There is no 
reason, however, why 
prose and verse should 
not be used alternately 
in dialog, according to 
the kind of situation 
and the sentiments to 
be’ exprest,”’ 


PROGRESS AND 
POETRY—M+g. Gerald 
Stanley Lee, the Ameri- 
ean author of ‘‘Inspired 
Millionaires,’ is at pres- 
ent in England, and im- 
presses himself upon at 
least one writer as ‘‘ a 
commercial _transcen- 
dentalist ’’ — whatever 
that may be. The wri- 
ter is Bernard Lintot, 
who discusses his euri- 
ous discovery in 7’. P.’s 
Weekly in this way: 


CHARACTERS IN “THE WAR GOD.” 


‘“* Mr. Lee’s frequent 
use of the word ‘ progress’ made me demand of him his 
precise meaning of that much-abused term. Mr. Lee was 
ready for me, and I gathered that progress for him meant a 
constant development of the economy of labor and its con- 
centration and organization into forms that would, by pro- 
ducing order and abolishing waste, ultimately free the human 
soul for what I understood to be a larger and fuller destiny; 
altho I must admit that I did not succeed in wringing from Mr. 
Lee any very coherent idea of the quality of that destiny. His at- 
titude seemed to be that of a commercial artist, or rather an artist 
in commerce: he dreamed in glorified trusts and combines, and 
he believed with a wild and mystical enthusiasm in the central 
product of the American people—the idea of the trust. 

‘* Such a dream filled me with horror, and it set me thinking 
as to what ‘ progress’ meant for me. My conclusions could 
not be exprest in the small compass of this page, so I will con- 
tent myself by setting down a sort of by-product of the line of 
thought taken by my mind. I thought of the last ten years of 
the nineteenth century, and what those ten years had produced 
of lasting value and eternal delight for the British people, and 
for the life of me I could think of nothing else but the achieve- 
ment of three poets—three poets who were called ‘ minor poets ’ 
in their day, three poets who wrote very little compared with the 
productions of a Tennyson or a Browning, and who died very 
young, and, strangely enough, but perhaps significantly, under 
tragic circumstances. Their names are Lionel Johnson, Ernest 
Dowson, and Francis Thompson. And even now, reflecting upon 


that reflective mood, and running my mind over the achievement 
of that past decade, I still can not think of anything better 
worth preserving than the work of .these three interpreters 
of life.” 





ES] RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 









HELPING MEN 


OST OF THE MEN who are ‘‘down and out” can 
M. be saved if they are helped right; but they are not 
fools, and you must not act like a fool by treating them 

as fools if you want to help them. This was a lesson learned by 
a ex-Wall-Street plunger after he had soared almost to the 
heights of dizzy finance and then ‘‘fell to the gutter of complete 
failure.” When Andress S. Floyd picked himself up after his 
fall, he didn’t try Wall Street again, but started in to help some 
of the men he had found in the gutter to help themselves. His 
work, which is earried on in Union, N. J., where he has estab- 
lished the ‘‘Self-master Colony,’’ is much like that of Rollo H. 
McBride, who, after a failure and recovery of similar kind, 
started the ‘Parting of the Ways Home” in Chicago. Their 
work is described by Henry Carter in the December World’s 
Work. Floyd always thinks and talks of his charges as ‘‘fel- 
lows,”’ which, says the writer, ‘‘is an important thing to note.” 
The farm where the regenerative work goes on was provided by 
a millionaire, Mr. C. H. Ingersoll. One of Floyd’s typical cases 
was a boy whom he found in a free lodging-house in New York. 
The boy had served a term in the Elmira Reformatory, and just 
three days before his time was to expire, shortened by a year 
for perfect behavior, he was overtaken by the “prison mad- 
ness.’ He gript the bars that shut him in and shook them like 
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ANDRESS 8S FLOYD, 
Who, after feeling the upper and nether millstones of Wall Street, now 
helps other men to shake off the dust of their shattered lives. 


MASTER THEMSELVES 


mad; he screamed and yelled. Other prisoners joined in, and 
soon the corridor was in an uproar. As a consequence the year 
was added, not taken off. And when finally freedom came, the 
boy was soured and ready to become an enemy of society. He 
found no job awaiting him, and, after much privation, was 
ready to join the criminal 
classes when Floyd found 
him. The writer here takes 
up the tale: 


‘*Floyd said to the boy, 
when he had heard his story 
of despair in the lodging- 
house: ‘Now, I tell you; I’ve ~ 
got a little place out in the 
country over in Jersey where 
there are a lot of us fellows 
who’ve been up against it. 
If you won’t say anything 
to the boys about having 
been in ‘‘stir,’’ I'll be glad to 
have you come over and stay 
with us until you get your 
nerve back and find a job to 
go to. Understand me: if 
you come over there you’ye 
got to forget all about the bad 
luck you had in the past. 
Want to come?’ 

“The boy came sullenly. : 
shambling through the woods 
to the door of the home two 
days later. 

““He was tough,’ ‘ says 
Floyd; ‘he was a real’ tough 
one.’ One of Chicago’s leading workers 

“So tough and skeptical among the helpless and outcast. 
was he that it was a week 
before he decided to accept the Self-master Colony for what 
it profest to be—a place where you were as good as the 
next fellow, no matter what your past record—so long as 
you worked. When he saw that the head of the colony 
desired to make, not a saint or an object lesson out of 
him, but a man, the boy began to stiffen his spine and 
hold up his head. For this was what his seared young soul 
was hungering for—the chance to be a man. Charity he 
would not accept because of the iron that had been driven into 
his heart, but help ‘from one fellow to another’—that and that 
only could reach home to him. 

‘“**Tt took a long time for this one to thaw out,’ says Floyd, 
‘but after that he began to grow and grow right.’ 

**At the end of two months the boy came to Floyd and said: 
‘T hadn’t ought to stay here any longer. You’re crowded to the 
limit here, and there are lots of fellows outside who ought to get 
in here and be put on their feet. I’m all right now. I can go 
out and get a job. I'll be getting out and giving some other 
fellow a chance to come in.’ 

*** All right,’ said Floyd. ‘Look upon this as your home. 
Come back here at night until you find your job.’ 

“Then the boy went out to fight for a place in the world. He 
‘had his nerve back.’ 

**He returned the first night. 

‘“**Find a job?’ asked Floyd. 

eS NO; 

‘The second night it was the same, and also the third. On the 
fourth night he did not come back. Next morning Floyd re- 
ceived a letter from him. He had found a job: 

‘**A man who runs a metal roofing company took me on and 
said he would give me a chance. Watch me make something 
out of that chance! I am going to Atlantic City to-morrow 
and begin work on a job that will last a long time.’ 

“That was something over nine months ago. One Sunday, 
only a few weeks past, a well-drest, contented-looking young 
mechanic dropt off the trolley-car at Union and came briskly 
through the woods to the Self-master Colony. He was neat and 
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clean, and his eye was bright, and he looked the whole world 
square in the face. 

‘**Remember me, Mr. Floyd?’ he called out cheerily. ‘I’m 
the tough kid that you picked up in New York. I——’ 

‘**Hold on,’ said Floyd. ‘You’ve got that wrong. You're a 
friend of mine that I happened 
to meet while you had a streak 
of bad luck.’ 

‘*Right!’ laughed the boy. 
‘Well, I made good on my 
ehance. I’ve been working every 
working-day since I got that 
job. And if you don’t believe 
I’m taking care of myself’—he 
dived into his pocket and drew 
out a roll of bills containing 
over one hundred dollars—‘I 
brought this along to show 
you. I could loan you some, 
Mr. Floyd, if you happened to 
be short.’”’ 


It is not merely a question of 
giving, says Mr. Floyd, it is also 
the question of giving aright. 
For- 


“Tf you give a man merely food 
or money, you don’t give him 
much. If you give him anything, and along with it give him 
the feeling that he is a miserable creature, hardly fit to live, and 
that you help him only because you want to maintain your 
position of superiority to him, you don’t help him; you hurt 
him. It is bad to give a man anything; the way to help him is 
to help him earn it. These men who are in need of help have, 
before they come seeking help, condemned themselves much 
more severely than you or I ever will condemn them. If we 
help them merely by handing them something, we make them 
despise themselves. After that a man isn’t much good. 

“But if you take a man and give him a thought along with 
your assistance, you help him. Men and boys come here to us 
discouraged and embittered, convinced that they are no good 
and that there isn’t any use trying further. Now, if you take 
these men and give them a chance to see how mistaken they are, 
to see that they are not hopeless and that they can make good, 
you have started them on a new point of view. The way we try 
to bring this change about is by putting them to work, without 
any fuss or preaching, at some useful occupation where they can 
see that they actually are doing something, and by refusing to 
let them dwell on their unfortunate experiences of the past.”’ 


The personnel of this colony is varied, containing the edu- 
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KITCHEN IN THE CHICAGO ‘“ PARTING-OF-THE-WAYS HOME.” 


Founded by Mr. McBride to help ex-convicts readjust themselves to the ways of normal society. 


RUG-MAKING 
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cated as well as the ignorant. 
Carter— 


At present there are, says Mr. 


‘“a man who recently acted as secretary to a successful New 
England novelist, a New York newspaper editor, and an archi- 





ASSISTS THE EFFORTS AT SELF-MASTERY. 


One of the occupations at the Union Colony to help the men forget that they were ever ‘‘ down and out.” 


tectural draftsman of some prominence. The latter two fell 
through drink, the first one never explained and never was asked 
to explain what brought him down. All three are men of edu- 
cation, and all have more than ordinary ability. They want to 
get back to the world of usefulness or they would not be where 
they are, and they are not men who possibly could bring them- 
selves to accept charity. They are gentlemen rankers—who 
now have the chance to get into condition to win back their 
rightful positions. Tc help all outcast men to this chance is the 
idea of the Self-master Colony. 

“‘ This, too, is the idea upon which was founded the ‘ Parting- 
of-the-Ways’ Home in Chicago, the first and the largest of the 
help-men-to-help-themselves institutions to be established. 
Every weekday in the year an average of forty men are released 
from the Chicago House of Correction, the ‘ Bridewell,’ given 
a nickel, and turned out into the world. Up to two years ago 
more than 40 per cent. of them found their way back, simply 
because, after being broken by their prison experience, they were 
not fitted to take up the battle for existence on the outside. It 
was two years ago that the Parting-of-the-Ways Home was 
founded.” 


Now when the superintendent of the Bridewell gives the 
parting guest the nickel, he gives 
him also a card of introduction to 
Mr. McBride and directions for 
reaching the Home. 


| ‘“* When he arrives at the Parting 

, of the Ways, McBride shakes hands 
and says: ‘I will feed you, sleep 
you, clothe you, and get you a job, 
and it won’t cost you a cent. After 
your first pay-day, if you do not care 
to accept charity and r«°'ly want 
to show your appreciation of the 
Home, you may settle with it at the 
rate of fifteen cents a meal and bed.’ 
Four hundred and thirty-two dollars 
have been paid back to the Home in 
this way by men who were bound 
only by their own sense or honor 
and gratitude. 

“Tn the first twenty-one months 
of its existence 1,264 men were passed 
through this ‘man factory.’ Of 
these 953 were placed in employ- 
ment and are now working and ma~ 
king an honest living. Of the other 
311, the majority were assisted to 
return to their families or friends. 
All were helped in some way. Of 


. 
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the 953 for whom jobs were found, 24 are listed as depositors 
in one Chicago savings-bank. How many are depositing in other 
banks is not known. Since the founding of the Home the 
population of the Bridewell has been reduced 22 per cent. 


The results obtained by these charities, concludes the writer, 
show that it pays to help people when you 
really help them. ‘‘And all efforts to help 
people must pay in such results if they are 
to justify themselves in an age of efficiency. 
The pauper’s dole, given in a manner which 
carries with it no hope but for another dole 
in the future, is not progressive.” 





REV. R. J. CAMPBELL IN 
AMERICA 


OME DIFFICULTY is apparently felt 
S by the religious mind of America in 

deciding what to think of Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. This English preacher is now in 
the midst of a rather extended tour of the 
country and so far has not left the Eastern 
States. It must be said that he is looked at 
askance in some quarters; reports have filtered 
through the daily press that certain dates 
made for him before his arrival have been 
eanceled after his initial addresses. The 
Congregationalist and Christian World (Boston) 
finds him ‘one of the most unclassifiable figures 
in the Christian Church to-day.”’ It is recalled 
that just prior to his departure for America 
he clasped hands with Dr. Forsyth, his severest 
critic, in token of ‘‘reconciliation before the 
assembled hosts of English Congregationalists’’; yet, continues 
this journal, by some he ‘“‘is still regarded as an unsafe and 
dangerous leader.’”’ To a good many others ‘‘he is a puzzle, 
while to still others, who differ from him theologically, he is by 
virtue of his spiritual and mystical qualities a source of help 
and inspiration.’”” The writer continues, calling on testimony 
outside his own denomination to add light: 


“In an exceedingly discriminating and, on the whole, judicial 
article in last week’s Zion’s Herald, the editor, Dr. Parkhurst, 
expresses the feeling of many who wish Mr. Campbell would cease 
trying to make a new theology and content himself with being 
the’ ‘tremendous preacher of the truth as it is in Christ.’ ‘As 
such,’ Dr. Parkhurst goes on to say, ‘he would have few if 
any rivals in the wide world.’ And even more complimentary 
is this Methodist editor when he alludes to Mr. Campbell’s 
prayers. ‘No man we ever heard, except Henry Ward Beecher, 
could pray, talk, and commune with God as does Mr. Campbell.’ 

“In addition to these varying attitudes toward an English 
visitor, there is still another, that of those who not only re- 
spond to Mr. Campbell’s personality, but who receive, without 
much questioning, his teachings. The number of persons who 


do thus follow him implicitly as a theological guide is, we be- - 


lieve, relatively small, tho once in a while an individual address 
will secure assent in unexpected quarters. For example, one 
of the most conservative and most honored of Boston’s older 
ministers said after hearing him at the Twentieth Century 
Club, ‘If that be heresy put me down as a heretic.’ Yet if that 
same minister had followed Mr. Campbell about he might have 
taken decided exception to what on other occasions he said 
or implied.” 


The Congregationalist writer is foreed to the conclusion that 
“the London preacher seems to care less for consistency of 
statement than he does for the delivery of the message which 
he thinks himself called upon at the moment to give.”” More- 
over— 


‘*He does not guard his words or the natural deductions from 
them, as one might do who is anxious to placate possible antago- 
nists. and he does not pay sufficient attention to the limitations 
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of the average human intelligence. He therefore fails to make 
himself perfectly understood, and lays himself open to mis- 
apprehension. Moreover, it is sometimes difficult for Mr. 
Campbell’s orthodox friends to defend or justify certain positions 
which he takes. . 

‘*We shall be surprized, therefore, if, as Mr. Campbell goes 
on his way toward the setting sun and encoun- 
ters various strata of orthodoxy, and suffers, 
as he has already suffered, at the hands of 
the sensation-seeking and unscrupulous re- 
porter, he meets with both sympathy and 
criticism. The auspices under which his tour 
is made will not enhance his popularity in 
conservative circles, but these auspices, as our 
Philadelphia correspondent showed last week, 
are not to be interpreted as implying a de- 
liberate preference by Mr. Campbell of one 
particular set of hosts to all others. 

‘‘We hope that so far as our Congrega- 
tional churches are concerned Mr. Campbell 
will be cordially and fraternally received. 
We believe that in the great essentials of his 
personal faith he belongs with us. His 
standing in the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales is unquestioned. He has 
already been welcomed by such leaders among 
us as Drs. Boynton, Jefferson, Cadman, 
Gordon, and Gunsaulus. His emphasis upon 
the spiritual life as the foundation of all social 
progress is far more pronounced than it was 
five years ago. Whatever the defects of his 
theology, he is a religious force in Great Britain 
to-day. The crowded congregations at the 
City Temple and the personal attachment to 
him of a multitude of persons show that his 
way of stating and applying the Christian 
gospel is meeting the need of many who per- 
haps had not found comfort and guidance 
elsewhere. 

‘**At all events, Reginald J. Campbell im- 
presses those who come closest to him with his utmost honesty, 
and with the reality and intimacy of his personal relationship 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. In an age when prophets and mystics 
are rare, we can ill afford to hold aloof from one when he comes 
our way.” 


Mr. Campbell's position in England seems to some to have 
been altered by what is termed the ‘‘reconciliation’’ act at 
Nottingham. When asked if this meant that he had returned 
to a more conservative theological position, he said: 


“T have not changed my views. The very words of my 
speech, which Dr. Forsyth pitched upon as a basis of agree- 
ment, I used in a sermon in the very height of the New The- 
ology controversy. But as a matter of fact I have probably 
emphasized the divinity of Christ oftener and more ardently 
than any one in England, but I have also maintained that there 
is in man a divinity which he derived from Christ and that 
he has in himself, because of this, Christlike potentiality. My 
theological opinions on Christ and man are those I find in the 
seventeenth chapter of the Gospel of John.” 


In the November Homiletic Review is published an important 
statement given by Mr. Campbell to an interviewer, E. Her- 
mann, of London. His relation to the Unitarian position seems 
definitely settled in words like these: 


“It ought to be quite needless to say that I do not hold, and 
have never held, what is commonly termed the Unitarian posi- 
tion. To preach a gospel which would in any way diminish 
the divine preeminence of our Lord I would count the utmost 
loss. r 

““T ean, indeed, conceive of no greater spiritual loss than to 
think of Jesus as one whit less than the highest that the 
Christian consciousness has ever affirmed of him; I want to 
think of him as even more. I have never separated the Christ 
of faith from the historical Jesus; to me they are insepar- 
able. Jesus is the Eternal Son; he is the Christ in a sense 
in which I am not. I believe he was indeed the Logos 
through whom this universe of ours came into being, that he 
was and is ‘the light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.’”’ 
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FIFTY OF THE YEAR’S BEST BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Addison, A.C. The Romantic Story of the May- 
flower Pilgrims. Pp. 191. Boston: L. C. Page 
Co. 


This bookin point of manufacture belongs 
in the forward ranks of holiday editions. The 
character of the cover, the marginal deco- 
rations, the frequent and original illustra- 
tions, the interpolated poems, all add to its 
general attractiveness. In a preface the 
author speaks of the coincidence of the 
commemoration ceremonies occurring at 
Provincetown at the very time when he 
was sitting in the pilgrim cell of Lincoln- 
shire. The object of his narrative is ‘‘ to give 
to the reader an account of the Mayflower 
Pilgrims concise but comprehensive.” 
“The old world homes and haunts of the 
Pilgrim Fathers are depicted and described. 
The Pilgrims are followed into Holland and 
on their momentous journey across seas to 
the west.”” We read of Brewster, Brad- 
ford, and Robinson as of old friends, and 
follow intently the story of the struggle for 
fredom of worship which induced these 
famous separatists to give up their lives to 
a great cause. 

It is a story ever old and ever new, for 
every school boy and girl has read of the 
Mayflower, Miles Standish, Priscilla, and 
John Alden and all the romance and tragedy 
of the early settlers, but here we find it com- 
prehensively and sympathetically written, 
and charmingly illustrated. There is one 
unique chapter, ‘‘The Pilgrim Roll Call,’ 
in which the author traces the fate and for- 
tunes of the Mayflower passengers after 
they landed. The records, lost for so 
many years, have been ‘‘found bit by bit 
and pieced together.’’ It is the kind of 
book we buy for our friends and then are 
too selfish to give away. 

Batcheller, Tryphosa Bates. Italian Castles and 


Country Seats. Royal 8vo, pp. 512. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. net. 


The author of ‘‘Glimpses of Italian 
Court Life’ returns to the scene of her 
former work for an intimate picture of the 
home life of her aristocratic friends in many 
of the magnificent castles and country 
seats of Italy. The book is cast in the 
form of letters addrest to a near relative, 
and has many interesting descriptions of 
the noble mansions, gardens, and works of 
art of her hosts. There are also notes on 
the ancestral history of many of the Italian 
nobility. Much of Italy was traversed in 
the course of the author’s visits, and she 
also crossed into Sicily. The style is some- 
what marred by an excessive use of super- 
lative descriptive adjectives, but as a whole 
is clear and succinet. Rather prominent 
advertising, perhaps unconscious, is given 
to a well-known make of automobile. 
There is a somewhat inconsequent appen- 
dix treating of the work of the Red Cross 
Society and the destruction of Messina. 
Distributed throughout the volume, which 
is issued in a sumptuous form, are four 
photogravures, four plates in color, and 
eighty half-tone plates, many of which are 
from signed photographs of the author’s 
friends. 

Blaze, Captain Elzear. Recollections of An 
Officer of Napoleon’s Army. In the Court Series of 

mch Memoirs. Translated by E. Jules Meras. 


Illustrated. 12mo. New York: Sturgis & Walton 
Co. $1.50 net. 


Readers who have enjoyed Ereckman- 
Chatrian’s realistic novels of the Napo- 


leonie wars will take a special interest in 
this volume of reminiscences by a subor- 
dinate in the great Corsican’s army. Cap- 
tain Blaze served under Napoleon for 
something like ten years. He sympa- 
thized with his imperial master’s ambi- 
tions and, to a certain extent, he glorified 
the military career. But, before all else, 
he writes with candor; and it is thus that 
his record of the great campaigns in which 
he took so active a part gives one a dis- 
taste for the life of the soldier. ‘‘That 
collar,’ he tells us, ‘‘which is riveted 
around the soldier’s neck is broken only 
on the last day of service, or by the cannon- 
ball. . . . When the clock-maker winds 
the clock, it goes without asking why. 
Soldier! you are a clock; march, turn, halt, 
and above all not a word.” His pages 
are filled with the details of the everyday 
life of those forgotten heroes who followed 
a conquering banner until it met the irre- 
trievable disaster of Waterloo. The record, 
taken as a whole, is an important document 
in history. It sheds light on a phase of the 
great struggle of a century ago, which has 
been neglected in the memoirs of the 
famous generals and statesmen who have 
contributed almost countless volumes to 
our Napoleonic literature. Moreover, it 
is excellent reading, and is sure to enter- 
tain those who have a liking for racy anec- 
dote and humorous description. 


Briggs, Martin S. The Heel of Italy. 


Cloth, 
pp. 382. New York: Duffield & Co. 


$3.50 net. 

Students of architecture, and all who are 
interested in the history of a medieval 
Italian city will find much to interest them 
in this account of Lecce, noted as having 
more ‘‘Baroque”’ buildings than any other 
city in Italy, most of them dating from the 
brilliant architectural period of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
greater part of the volume is devoted to a 
thoughtful and clear account of the 
troubled history of the city from its begin- 
ning, under the successive occupation of the 
Greeks, Romans, Norman counts, and 
Spanish rulers down to modern times. 
There is also a study of its architects and 
artists, its dialect, literature, and drama, 
and a comprehensive appendix of architec- 
tural and historical notes on the principal 
‘*Baroque”’ buildings in chronological or- 
der, with a bibliography and efficient index, 
twenty-six drawings by the author, and 
nineteen photographs. 


Butler, Sir William. An Autobiography. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4 net. 


8vo. 


Sir William Butler has distinction as a 
soldier serving in many fields; these in- 
elude Canada, India, South Africa, and 
Egypt. His life has brought him into con- 
tact with many great leaders, political and 
military, and he has himself won distine- 
tion in positions of large consequence to 
his country. His career has extended over 
the greater part of Queen Victoria’s reign 
and all of King Edward’s. The charm of 
his book lies, not only in the events of 
which he writes, but in the agreeable style 
in which it is written. One feels that the 
character of the man is constantly exprest 
in his writing, and this shows something 
fine in him. 


Chaucer, Geoffrey. The Romaunt of the Rose; 
with twenty illustrations from original water-color 
drawings by Keith Henderson and Norman Wilkin- 
son. Pp. 108. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Classic poetry, illuminated with charm- 
ing examples of the water-colorist’s art, 
forms a combination to delight at once the 
eye and the soul. Every holiday season 
brings a small, but choice, number of addi- 
tions to the output of books that should be 
treated as works of popular art. This is 
one of them. Each of the score of water- 
color reproductions in this volume is worth 
a frame of its own, and it is hardly to be 
doubted that some of them will sooner or 
later be on sale in the print-shops. The 
very spirit of Chaucer has been admirably 
caught in more than one of the illustra- 
tions. The one chosen for the frontis- 
piece presents in line and color what 
Chaucer had :n mind when he made this 
picture in the quaint language of his time, 
before the day of simplified spelling, 
evidently: 

The God of Love, jolyf and lyght, 

Ladde on his honde a lady bright, 

Of high prys and of grete degre; 

This lady called was Beaute, 

As an arowe of which I tolde, 

Ful wel [y-] thewed was she holde; 

Ne she was derk, ne broun, but hright, 

And clere as [is] the mone lyght, 

Ageyn whom all the sterres semen 

But smale candels, as we demen. 

Hir flesh was tendre as dewe of flour, 

Hir chere was symple as byrde in bour, 

As whyte as lylye or rose in rys; 

Hir face gentyl and tretys, 

Fetys she was, and smale to se; 

No wyntered browis hadde she, 

Ne popped hir, for it needed nought 

To wyndre hir, or to peynte hir ought. 

Hir tresses yelowe, and longe straughten, 

Unto hir helys doun they raughten; 

Hir nose, hir mouth, and eyhe, and cheke 

Wel wrought, and all the remenaunt eke. 

A ful grete savour and a swote 

Me toucheth in myn herte rote, 

As helpe me god, whan I remembre 

Of the fasoun of every membre. 

In world is noon so faire a wight; 

For yonge she was, and hewed bright, 

Sore plesaunt, and fetys with all, 

Gente, and in hir myddill small. 

Clarke, Helen A. The Poets’ New England. 
Illustrated with color frontispiece and many full-page 

lates. 8vo, boxed. New York: The Baker & 
aylor Co. $2.50 net. 

In her two previous volumes in this series 
Miss Clarke has given us the New England 
of Hawthorne and Longfellow. In this 
book her theme is New England as inter- 
preted by Whittier, Bryant, Emerson, 
Holmes, and Lowell. Owing, perhaps, to 
this increase in the number of her literary 
personages, the author centers the interest 
of her study on places rather than on men. 
Nature, romance, history, friendship, 
thought—these are the main aspects under 
which New England’s life is taken up and 
considered. And in carrying out this plan, 
it is to the poets of New England that Miss 
Clarke goes for inspiration and material. 
Naturally, under this method of treatment, 
it is New England’s literary life that re- 
ceives the preponderance of attention; and 
thus the most charming chapter is the one 
devoted to the friendships uniting New 
England’s poets to each other, and which 
found expression in such social gatherings 
as those brought about by the Saturday 
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Club, the Atlantic Club, and similar organi- 
zations. Verily, the giants feasted to- 
gether in those days; and their interchange 
of thought, their influence on the world 
immediately surrounding them, their iden- 
tification with the section of the country 
that gave them birth, are all memorable 
features of New England’s past, and are 
worthily recorded in Miss Clarke’s enter- 
taining volume. 


Clemenceau, Georges. South America To-day. 
8vo, pp. 434. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 
net. 


Mr. Clemenceau, late premier of France, 
and one of the most brilliant figures in 
European politics, has contrived to make a 
most readable account of his visit to South 
America. In the course of his travels in 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, he was 
afforded exceptional facilities for the study 
of the government of these republics, and 
their social and commercial conditions. 
He visited prisons and public institutions 
of all kinds, and met with the most promi- 
nent industrial magnates. Among the sub- 
jects treated of are Montevideo and 
Buenos Ayres; Argentina, which moved 
him to make an earnest plea for the French 
colonist still liable to be called upon to 
serve in the army of his mother country 
as well as in that of his adopted, and where 
he went thoroughly into the question of 
education, types, manners, and morals of 
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which shows no likelihood of diminishing. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the commanding 
position held by Ruskin in the intellectual 
life of the nineteenth century, no en- 
tirely adequate biography has, been pub- 
lished until now. Mr. Cook’s splendid 
work is, therefore, very much needed, and 
it is a delight to find that it fully equals the 
magnitude of its subject, presenting Rus- 
kin’s remarkable career, his strange, 
elusive personality, his friendships, his 
varied activities, his contributions to 
humanity, in a masterly way that holds the 
interest of general reader as well as student. 
So thoroughly and sympathetically, indeed, 
has Mr. Cook performed his task that it 
does not seem too much to say that he has 
given us in these volumes a work which will 
find its place among the foremost half- 
dozen English biographies. To write it he 
has had at his disposal all those Ruskin 
diaries, note-bdoks, letters, manuscripts, 
which have until now been in the hands of 
the Ruskin executors, and from this wealth 
of new material, together with what has 
already been used, Mr. Cook has con- 
structed a ‘‘Life” so complete in all its 
lights and shadows, that future biographers 
will find the treasures of this field, hitherto 
so neglected, well husbanded and yielding 
their best fruit. 


Cullom, Shelby M. Fifty Years of Public Service. 


8vo, pp. 467. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
the people; Pampas life; farming and $3 net. eee eClurg 0. 
sport; Uruguay and the Uruguayans; The history of the United States during 


Brazilian society and scenery; and an 
exhaustive treatise on Brazilian coffee. 
There is a full index. 

Collins, W. W., R.I. Cathedral Cities of Italy. 


Illustrated in color by Mr. Collins. Large 8vo. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 


Art lovers, especially those who have 
traveled through Italy, will welcome this 
latest addition to a notable series of vol- 
umes in which the picturesque and archi- 
tectural aspects of various cities and 
countries of Europe are given adequate 
treatment in text and color drawing. In 
this series Mr. Collins has supplied the illus- 
trations for ‘‘ Cathedral Cities of England,” 
and the text and illustrations for ‘‘Ca- 
thedral Cities of Spain.” The present vol- 
ume gives him what many will consider the 
best ‘opportunity offered in this kind of 
work, and it is but fair to say that Italy’s 
wealth of color and her undimmed archi- 
tectural glories have awakened a sympa- 
thetic response in Mr. Collins’ brush as 
well as his pen. The sixty full-page color 
plates, following the precedent established 
by the illustrators for this series of volumes, 
give a fairly accurate reproduction of the 
architectural features of the buildings 
treated, without being in any sense photo- 
graphic in character. In the text, also, 
technical information of value to artists 
and architects is given, varied with occa- 
sional criticism, while for the general reader 
the book contains an abundance of inter- 
esting observations on the people and cus- 
toms, and entertaining descriptions of the 
cities visited by the author. 


Cook, Edward Tyas. The Life of Ruskin. Illus- 
trated. 2 vols., 8vo. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $7. 


It would be difficult to estimate the wide- 
spread influence exerted by Ruskin on 
his generation. There are those—notably 
Tolstoy—who considered him the ‘“‘great- 
est Englishman of his day”’; and it is cer- 
tain that from him art and literature 
received an impetus, an uplifting tendency, 
from which we still draw inspiration and 


the last fifty years has been written over 
and over again, and illustrated from almost 
every point of view. For rapid change, 
wonderful development, marvelous activ- 
ity, and apparently indeterminate progress 
there is no chapter in the annals of any 
nation comparable to this era of political 
life. Shelby M. Cullom, Senator from 
Illinois, has witnessed many of the re- 
markable events in recent American his- 
tory. We welcome his account of his 
experiences under the various presidents 
from Lincoln to Taft. He was, of course, 
intimately acquainted with hundreds of 
men who in their time were of national 
fame. He tells us how Blaine was de- 
feated, and how in turn Cleveland was 
defeated by his fatal message on the Tariff. 
We are fascinated by the tone of honest 
sincerity and simplicity with which the 
Senator tells his story. We give an 
instance in the following extract: 


“Three or four days before General 
Logan’s death he and Mrs. Logan were at 
my house to dinner to meet some friends— 
General and Mrs. Henderson and Senator 
Allison. After dinner we were in the 
smoking-room. General Logan was talk- 
ing about a book he had recently written, 
showing a conspiracy on the part of the 
South, entitled ‘The Great Conspiracy.’ 
He had sent each of us a copy of the book, 
and he ventured to say that neither of us 
had read a word of it; the truth was we had 
not, and we admitted it.” 


This pleasant, gossipy, conversational 
tone is maintained throughout a book 
which is written with geniality never inter- 
rupted by acrimony, much less by malice. 
It is a refreshing record of an active and 
useful life. The work is illustrated with 
many portraits. 

Dickens, Charles. The Personal History of David 


Copperfield. Illustrated with 25 plates in color by 
Frank Reynolds, R.I. Boxed, quarto. New York: 


George H. Doran Co. $5 net. 


After Cruikshank; one is conscious of a 
certain prejudice against any illustrator 
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who attempts to portray the characters of 
Dickens. The creations of the Victorian 
artist have familiarized a generation of 
readers with the immortal conceptions of 
the great novelist so that we are apt to see 
Dickens only as Cruikshank paints him. 
These color plates by Mr. Reynolds, how- 
ever, have a warmth and vitality about 
them that are, perhaps, lacking in the work 
of the elder artist, who is somewhat prone 
to indulge a humorous faney in the broad 
sweep of caricature rather than in the 
subtle delineation of actual men and 
women. Mr. Reynolds’ pictures are thus. 
distinctly human, touched with the playful 
fancy that irradiates Dickens’ master- 
piece. Even Uriah Heep is a conceivable 
personality, and not a mere extravaganza. 
of malign hypocrisy. As for Micawber, Mr. 
Reynolds has drawn an almost photo- 
graphic likeness of the irresponsible gentle- 
man who alternately smiles and weeps 
through the text—and it is a likeness which 
suggests how many Micawbers there may 
be, after all, in real life. The selection of 
‘‘David Copperfield” as the novel above 
all others of the Dickens series for this elab- 
orate treatment is judicious and appro- 
priate to the centenary of its author. It 
is the novel in which Dickens is supposed 
to have put much of his own life. It is 
typical of his best art, and it has attained 
the widest popularity of any of his books. 


Dickens, Charles. The Pickwick Papers. 2 
vols., pp. 450, 457. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $7.50 net. 


The Dickens centenary is being appro- 
priately celebrated by editions more sump- 
tuous than Dickens himself probably ever 
dreamed his novels would attain. These 
two volumes of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” are. 
luxurious in their broad margins, clear and 
handsome typography, and in a wealth of 
illustrations by Cecil Aldin. There are 
twenty-four large colored plates. The 
style of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers’’ is not the- 
finest in Dickens, and many of his readers 
grow to prefer his more finished work as. 
they grow older, and would probably care- 
more for fine editions of the ‘‘Tale of Two 
Cities,’ ‘‘David Copperfield,” or ‘‘ Nich- 
olas Nickleby” than for the broad farce of 
Pickwick. It may be, however, that Pick- 
wick appeals to the many, and publishers. 
are seldom blind to this view of the matter, 
so it is perhaps best to be grateful for this. 
handsome specimen of Dickens’ work and. 
to hope for more to follow. 

Downes, William Howe. The Life and Works of 
Winslow Homer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1911. $6 net. 

In this volume the work of one of Amer- 
ica’s most individual painters is traced in 


its completeness by a friend and admirer of 
many years’ standing. The book seems. 


likely to pose as the definitive exposition of 
this painter’s work. whatever readjustment 
of critical values subsequent critics may 
feel called upon to make. Nothing is ap- 
parently slighted, no facts of the author’s 
life and work omitted that are needed for 
a broad estimate of his powers. He is 
seen here as a strangely solitary figure in 
the art world, intensely individual and 
intensely American. 
American painters he: turned his back on 
the influences of Europe and all the great 
traditions of foreign art. Not only this, 


he early in life, on taking the resolution to 


become a painter, formed also the deter- 


mination not to look at pictures, even those 
of his fellow craftsmen. His virtues as well. 
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as his shortcomings as a painter were ail 
his own. Mr. Downes’s book is patient 
and painstaking, albeit, it can not be 
denied, somewhat pedestrian in style. The 
profuse illustrations add great value to 
the work. 

Elliot, Frances Minto. Diary of an Idle Woman 
in Italy. 16mo, New York: Bretano’s. $1.50 net. 

For those who have enjoyed Mrs. 
Elliott’s entertaining vein of gossip in ‘‘ Old 
Court Life of France,” or who have passed 
pleasant hours of imaginary travel with her 
book on Spain as a companion and guide, 
this new Tauchnitz edition of her ‘‘ Diary 
of an Idle Woman in Italy” will be heart- 
ily welcome. Taking it literally, the title 
of the book is decidedly a misnomer. Mrs. 
Elliott is anything but ‘‘an idle woman,” 
as the merest glance through these pages, 
packed, as they are, with information and 
anecdote, will show. But in the sense 
that this delightful author went on her 
travels unhampered by cares of business 
or prosaic duty, led solely by her own fancy 
and her apparently unerring instinct for a 
good story, the title is really very apt. 
The ‘‘Diary’’ is not so much a description 
of places seen—altho such descriptions are 
not lacking in its pages—as it is an un- 
conventional record of encounters with 
interesting people, and of illuminating 
little bits of personal gossip gathered in 
famous picture galleries, or venerable ca- 
thedrals, or along some romantic roadside. 
The result is an admirable portrayal of the 
Italy of to-day, saturated with its atmos- 
phere of legend and historic antiquity. 
And the reader is inclined to close the book 
with the conviction that to see a country 
thoroughly it is well to be ‘‘an idle woman.” 

Forster, John. Life of Charles Dickens. Cen- 
tenary Edition. Illustrated with 500 portraits, fac- 
similes, scenes, places, etc. 2 vols., 8vo. New York: 
The Baker & Woyar Co. $7. 

The first volume of this authoritative 
biography was published just forty years 
ago, seventeen months after the novelist’s 
death, and was completed in December, 
1873. Since that time there have been, 
of course, 
sketches of Dickens, some of which have 
contained material not included in Forster’s 
“Life.” The latter, however, retains its 
position as the standard authority on its 
subject, just as Lockhart’s ‘‘Scott’’ takes 
precedence over all other biographies of the 
Scotch novelist. Forster was the confiden- 
tial friend, companion, and adviser of 
Dickens for more than thirty years, and 
was thus better equipped than any of his 
contemporaries to be his biographer. So 
vividly has he drawn the portrait of the 
great Victorian that Carlyle said of it that 
it was without a parallel, ‘‘except in Bos- 
well the unique.’”’ And the verdict of 
Carlyle has remained unshaken by later 
critics. It is thus eminently fitting that 
this biography should be selected for special 
treatment in view of the coming Dickens 
centenary celebration. The original text 
is given without revision, in deference to 
the wishes of the surviving members of the 
novelist’s family. But a new and com- 
prehensive index has been added, and over 

pages of illustrations.: The latter 
feature comprises a number of remarkable 
‘finds,’ and will make this edition of 
unique value to Dickens collectors. 

Franck, Harry A. Four Months Afoot in Spain. 
8vo, pp. 370. New York: The Century Co. $2 net. 

At a moment when the devices of civili- 
zation are directed toward making travel 
more and more a matter of speed, some few 


numerous biographies and $2 
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spirits are found bold enough to prefer the 
leisurely delights of the open road. Mr. 
Franck, who proclaimed himself a wanderer 
in his ‘“‘Vagabond Journey Around the 
World,”’ presents in this interesting volume 
a record of a holiday vacation. During his 
carefree four months he traveled a thou- 
sand miles on foot, and twice that distance 
by third-class rail, and had the time of his 
life with fellow wayfarers of all classes. 
Landing at Gibraltar, after a steerage pas- 
sage from New York, he zigzagged by easy 
stages to Bayonne, and finished at Bor- 
deaux with a frane in his pocket. Those 
who want to know how an adventurous 
holiday in Spain can be spent on $172, of 
which $90 went for transportation, should 
not fail to read this practical account. 
There are some seventy photographs and 
a map of the route. ‘ 


Geil, William Edgar, M.A., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


The Capitals of China. Cloth, large 8vo, pp. 429. 
Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott Co. $5 net. 


Dr. Geil, well known as a Chinese scholar 
and traveler, has already described his as- 
eension of the River Yang-tse, and his re- 
searches along the Great Wall. In this 
extremely interesting work he records his 
visit to the several capitals of the Eighteen 
Provinces, where he met with every official 
encouragement in his collection of works 
with which to form the basis of a represen- 
tative Chinese library. It is not a mere 
travel journal, but largely a scholarly and 
critical study of various forms of Chinese 
literature; there being extracts from works 
of antiquarian and topographical interest, 
quotations from the prose and poetry of 
the Flowery Land, hitherto without the 
reach of the ordinary reader, and amusing 
samples of Chinese fiction and humor. Not 
the least interesting feature is the giving 
of proverbidl sayings in Chinese hiero- 
glyphs, with a translation at the head of 
alternate pages. There are over one hun- 
dred illustrations and twelve maps and 
plans. 


Gouverneur, Marian. As I Remember. Pp. 393. 


New York and London: D. Appleton & Co. 1911. 
net. 
Nineteenth-century celebrities figure 


conspicuously in Mrs. Gouverneur’s remi- 
niscences. . Her own father, James Camp- 
bell, was a descendant of a Jacobite who 
fought at Culloden, and her mother the 
daughter of Captain Hazard who com- 
manded a privateersman during the Revo- 
lution. » Born in Jamaica, she accompanied 
her parents to New York and there, at fash- 
ionable schools, associated with the daugh- 
ters of the ‘‘first families’? in days when 
it was bad taste to mention a lady’s name 
in print and every married woman wore 
bonnet strings tied demurely under her 
chin. These records partake of the na- 
ture of well-bred gossip, first about aristo- 
cratic families whose daughters were at 
fashionable schools which the author 
attended, and later, after her marriage to 
Samuel Gouverneur, Jr., grandson of ex- 
President Monroe, about the intimate 
friends who figured in her life in Washing- 
ton and Maryland. The anecdotes of the 
Astors, Lorillards, President Van Buren, 
General Scott, and many others have much 
personal interest, and even a fascination. 
Gribble, Francis. The Romance of the Oxford 


College. Crown 8vo, pp. 324. Little, Brown 
Co. $1.75 net. 


Mr. Gribble makes no attempt to add to 
the many guide-books, histories of Oxford, 
Oxford reminiscences, or studies of Oxford 
life or manners. What he has done in his 
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own pleasant way is to write a delightful, 
gossipy chronicle of events and personages 
associated not only with the history of 
Oxford, but also with the history of Eng- 
land. If you are curious as to why Shelley 
was expelled from the University; why 
Dr. Johnson threw the boots out his win- 
dow at Pembroke College; why there are 
so many of the Jones family at Jesus; who 
burned Froude’s ‘‘ Nemesis of Faith’’; who 
was Canon Spooner; and a thousand other 
quaint and curious facts; Mr. Gribble can 
satisfy your thirst for information. He has 
stories of every one of literary and his- 
torical interest, from the Black Prince up 
to Cecil Rhodes, and tells them with 
spirit and humor. There are seventeen 
illustrations of the various colleges. 
Harrison, Frederic. Autobiographical Memoirs. 


2 vols., 8vo. New York: The Macmillan Co. $7.50 
net. 


In his eightieth year the apostle of 
positivism sets about to tell truthfully and 
simply the history of his life, and of what 
his followers claim as his religion. He was 
born in London, and brought up as a 
Christian believer, but going to Oxford 
in 1849 he left it a rationalist and a 
radival democrat. He despised the edu- 
cational system there, altho a youth of 
great attainments, professing to have 
learned more theology than anything else 
in the lecture-rooms of Wadham college. 
F. D. Maurice, F. Newman, and John 
Stuart Mill had, however, infused his mind 
with the leaven of doubt. He passed from 
latitudinarian theism to skepticism, and 
from that to what he styled ‘‘ positivism,’” 
which he explained as a word derived from 
French usage, and meaning ‘“‘scientific.” 
Knowledge as derived from fact and evi- 
dence, neither from intuition nor tradition, 
was what he aimed at as the only guide of 
life. He was bitterly attacked for his pub- 
lished writings by Ruskin, became inti- 
mately acquainted with another disciple of 
Comte, George Eliot, and gives a long 
account of the foundation of the Positivist 
Society and the gatherings at its early home 
at Newton Hall. His estimate of Ameri- 
can journalism is amusing. ‘‘The American 
press,’’ he declares, ‘‘pours out day and 
night a Niagara of print, and in it there is 
not one page, one sonnet, one idea of the 
highest order, hardly one of the second or 
third.”” Among English writers of the 
Victorian Age he counted Robert Browning 
to be the strongest and sanest. The whole 
of this work, as the product of a man of 
genius, boldness, and sincerity, is interest- 
ing. The autobiography is told with sim- 

licity, and by those who wish to have a 

t-hand knowledge of the religious 
revolution it describes and the people who 
were agents in it the work. will be appre- 
ciated. 

Harrison, Mrs. Burton. Recollections Grave and 
Gay. Small 8vo. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

‘Readers of Mrs. Harrison’s novels of life 
in Virginia, New York, and elsewhere will 
scarcely be prepared for the variety and 
fulness of life she unfolds in these rem- 
iniscences. The chapters which pertain 
to. Richmond during the Civil War are 
of notable interest. The author was one 
of the’ beautiful ‘‘Cary sisters’’ of that 


% time, and came to know all the prominent 


people in. the Confederacy that centered 
about Jefferson Davis. The man whom 
she afterward married, Burton Harrison, 
was Mr. Davis’ secretary. When the 


(Continued on page 1118) 
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“ MILLIONS” FROM GUAYULE 
RUBBER 


EPORTS continue to come from Mex-. 

ico as to the great development that 
has taken place in guayule rubber. Mil- 
lions are said already to-have 
been made out of guayule, a 
plant which, until a few years 
ago, was quite unknown out- 
side of Mexico. Natives first 
pointed out to others the prop- 
erties of this plant. This was 
only a few years ago, and now 
the output of marketable rub- 
ber made from the plant is 
placed at 14,000 tons. While 
there has been some decline in 
the price in late years, the in- 
dustry is still a profitable one. 
The attention of Wall Street 
has now been drawn to the 
industry—so mueh so, in fact, that The 
Wall Street Journal has made it the subject 
of a prominent article, in the course of 
which it says: 


From * 


“Down in the Mexican province of 
Chiapas, which lies between Guatemala 
and the peppery confines of Tabasco, our 
California prospectors some years ago made 
a curious discovery, out of which they have 
since coined some millions of dollars, with 
assurances of more to come. The natives 
showed them a wild plant marvel- 
ously resembling the well-known 
Fiscus elastica of Burma, Singapore, 
Java, ete., and yielding a somewhat 
similar emulsion, which was _ sus- 
ceptible of coagulation by means 
of like simple treatment. The 
eaoutechoue thus formed, tho in- 
ferior to the cultivated product of 
the Orient, or the Hevea brasiliensis 
of the Amazon region, possest con- 
siderable elasticity, and served ad- 
mirably to appease the growing rage 
for automobile tires. 

“With characteristic enterprise 
the Californians rapidly bought up 
the wild lands of Chiapas, bought 
them for a song, vaunted their dis- 
covery, and sold the lands to incor- 
porated companies for immense 
sums. To-day the guayule planta- 
tions embrace millions of acres and 
annually yield over 14,000 tons of 
marketable rubber—that is to say, 
nearly one-seventh of the entire 
rubber product of the world. 

“Tt is in the midst of this region 
that stand the ancient ruins of 
Palenque, whose curious edifices 
mark the remains of a vanished 
race and excite the wonder of the 
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modern traveler. In preparing the soil of 
Chiapas for the cultivation of the wild 
guayule (castilloa) the planters, or the 
geologists who followed them, found evi- 
dences that the country, now covered with 
a luxuriant tropical growth, had once been 
submerged under the bed of the Pacific 











_ A NEW TYPE OF COAL TRUCK IN USE IN NEW YORE. 


Ocean, was subsequently elevated, and in 
the course of ages became covered to the 

epth of several feet with a porous black 
loam, overlaid with ancient and assimilated 
ashes from the volcano of Santa Maria. The 
large percentage of organic matter, nitrogen 
and alkaloids, together with the plutonic 
potash held by the soil, ‘constituted the 
ideal ground for rubber culture, as was 
proved by the presence of numerous ancient 
eastilloa trees of great dimensions.’ A 
recent fall of two to four inches of ashes in 
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1902 had, however, to be cleared away 
because it had not assimilated. 

“This region is now traversed from 
northeast to southwest by the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Railway, which hugs the western coast 
and passes through the fertile valley of 
Soconusco, among whose many wonders is 
said to be the largest rubber 
estate in the world. This is 
the Zacualpa plantation, of 
twenty-nine square miles, of 
which 18,000 acres are planted 
with seven million trees, with 
5,000 more acres in prepara- 
tion. The Wisconsin has two 
and a half million acres; the 
Rosario one and a quarter; the 
Philadelphia 835,000, and so 
on. As indicated by the names, 
_many of them are owned by 
Americans. 

“Chiapas is not the only rub- 
ber-yielding province in Mex- 
ico. Coahuila, the second in 
importance, claims to have 
$65,000,000 worth of rubber growing, with 
Chihuahua a good third. Most of the entire 
Mexican product finds its way to the United 
States, the importations during the year 
ended June 30, 1911, having amounted to 
nearly 10,000 short tons. Its inferiority to 
the Para and Oriental varieties and the great 
extension of the culture throughout the 
world in recent years have brought the price 
of guayule down from $1.60 to less than 
fifty cents a pound, gold; but as it is 
claimed to cost not over a third of this to 
grow and ship, there is still a con- 
siderable margin of profit for all 
prudently conducted plantations.” 


Motor Age reenforeces the general 
tone of this article in a letter from 
Mexico of recent date, which says 
that, within the past seven years, 
a development in the guayule in- 
dustry has taken place sufficient 
to ‘‘ astonish the industrial world.” 
During the latest fiscal year the 
exports of refined and crude guayule 
rubber was valued at $32,985,679, 
which was an increase of $6,757,490 
over the preceding fiscal year. The 
revolutionary activities of Mexico 
interfered somewhat with the in- 
dustry during the year; otherwise 
it is believed that the total output 
would have been valued at nearly 
$50,000,000. It is a matter of only 
eight or nine years since the quali- 
ties of this shrub as a source of 
rubber first became known. The 


investments since made in the in- 
dustry make a total of more than 
(Continued on page 1108) 
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$60,000,000, while across the border in 
Texas there are other investments of at 
least $2,000,000. The correspondent says 
further: 


“Practically all of the guayule rubber 
produced in Mexico is exported to the 
United States, where it enters largely into 
the manufacture of automobile tires and 
electrical appliances. Owing to the fact 
that most of it is mixt with the Para 
product when it gets to the refineries and 
manufacturers, it loses its identity as to 
name so far as the general trade is con- 
cerned. 

“Tt is not known here what the produc- 
tion of guayule rubber in Texas during the 
last fiseal year amounted to, but it is said 
to have been considerable. The develop- 
ment of this industry in Northern Mexico 
and in the upper Rio Grande border region 
of Texas means that the United States is 
now equipped with a new element of indus- 
trial greatness. The supply of guayule 
shrub is practically inexhaustible. It is 
indigenous to a region embracing many 
millions of acres of land that is almost 
worthless for any other purposes. The 
shrub belongs to the semi-desert class 
of vegetation and grows slowly under 
natural conditions, but it has been proved 
by experiments that by cultivation it can 
be made to attain a commercial size in two 
years after planting. In its wild state it 
takes about four years to reach the desired 
height for cutting. The shrub is being ex- 
tensively propagated in Mexico and Texas 
and experiments are being made in growing 
it in New Mexico and Arizona. 

‘‘The two largest guayule rubber-pro- 
ducing interests in Mexico are the Madero 
family, to which President-elect Francisco 
I. Madero, Jr., belongs, and the Intercon- 
tinental Rubber Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, which is controlled by the Rocke- 
feller-Aldrich syndicate. This city is the 
chief manufacturing center of the industry. 
Besides the large rubber factories that are 
situated here a number of others are scat- 
tered through the states of Zacatecas and 
Coahuila.” 


“ JOY RIDERS” 


It appears from the most recent official 
data that, during the first ten months of 
the present year, 89 persons in Greater 
New York were killed as a result of auto- 
mobile accidents, and that 855 others were 
injured. No statistics are given as to 
lives lost and persons injured from other 
accidents during the same period, these 
data having been collected by the secretary 
of the National Highways Protective 
Society, which is chiefly concerned with 
automobile accidents. The'secretary cites 
as the most formidable items among the 
causes of accidents the “‘ joy-rider’’ and 
A writer in 
Motor World, citing these figures, says the 
Society has already ‘‘ exercised a good in- 
fluence,’ and that its secretary’s con- 
clusions as to “ joy-riders’’ and ‘ night- 
hawk ”’ cabmen are ‘ well within reason.” 
The law on the statute books, making joy- 
riding a felony, ‘“‘ has failed wofully as a 
means of greatly reducing offenses.”” The 
writer continues: 

*** Yoy-riding’ continues to flourish to an 
extent almost beyond belief and fully 
known only to garagemen and chauffeurs. 
The garage which does not house at least 
one chauffeur given to nightly theft of his 
employer’s car probably is the exception 
and not the rule; most of them house more 
than one such eulprit.. There are garages 
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which are perfect hotbeds of ‘joy-riding,’ but 
for some reason the average garageman and 
the average chauffeur consider themselves 
interdependent. They protect each other, 
so to speak, from the car-owner who pays 
both for honest service. The protection js 
ones to great extremes. a 

‘**In one recent instance the garageman, 
who himself had a car for rent, wailed con- 
tinually because a chauffeur on his premises 
was ‘hacking’ his employer’s car at less 
rates than the garageman considered fair 
competition. But despite his knowledge 
the garageman failed to notify the car- 
owner of the almost nightly theft and mis- 
use of his property. It continued until 
finally the crook lost his job, and even then 
he was permitted to hang around the garage 
until the garage-owner was given a stern 
choice by another patron of his establish- 
ment who had discovered that his own car 
was being similarly misused. 

“This may be an extreme case, but the 
fact remains that ‘joy-riding’ can not long 
continue without the knowledge of the 
garage-owner and his night superintendent. 
They can come pretty close to stopping it 
whenever they will and whenever they 
cease to seek subterfuges and begin giving 
the car-owner a square deal and the protee- 
tion for which he pays well. Joy-riding can 
be stopt, and quickly. Simply so amend the 
anti-joy-riding law that the garage-owner 
or the garage superintendent, or both, shall 
be made accessories to the crime committed 
by the chauffeur. Such a law instantly 
will not merely clarify the garage atmos- 
phere, but it will make the highways safer 
and save many lives and many limbs, ail 
of which are objects well worth serving. 
When everything else failed to stop race- 
track gambling, a law of the sort which 
made the track-owners and directors per- 
sonally culpable stopt it instantly and 
effectively.” 


THE PRIVATE GARAGE AND THE 
FUBLIC 


There is observable everywhere a re- 
markable increase in private garages. 
Some of these are elaborate and costly 
structures, others simple edifices made of 
concrete or wood. The Motor World 
ascribes the increase largely to the im- 
patience engendered among owners of ears 
‘*‘ by the slow and sometimes almost indis- 
tinguishable improvement in general gar- 
age conditions.’’ Many owners have come 
to believe it is impossible to get from a pub- 
lic garage any better results than have been 
achieved in the past, and these frequently 
have been of a most unsatisfactory kind. 
The writer says further: 


‘‘Be it barn, woodshed, or concrete 
pavilion on the lawn, the private garage is 
a factor to be reckoned with, both in its 
effect on the business of the public garage 
man and itsinfluence on the trade. And itis 
a factor which rapidly is assuming moreim- 
portant proportions. To the automobile has 
been given credit for considerable assistance 
in suburban real-estate development. Not 
infrequently an essential of such assistance 
is the private garage. To the automobile 
has been given the credit for the emancipa- 
tion of the modern farmer from the thral- 
dom of his old-time isolation. Invariably 
his release from bondage results from his 
ability to care for his own machine quite as 
much as from its mere possession; it is 
possible only where the public garage can 
be almost entirely eliminated from con- 
sideration. Thus the latter institution 18 


(Continued on page 1110) 





Relieves Headache 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate ‘ 
Relieves headache and nervousnessca used by im- 


| paired digestion, wakefulness or overwork. 
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Twice Winner of the Race 
for the Vanderbilt Cup 


6-cylinder, 60 H. P. Touring Car 7 passenger- $6000 4-cylinder, 40 H. P. Touring Car 7 passenger - 
6-cylinder, 60 H, P, Petit Tonneau 5 passenger 6000 4-cylinder, 40 H. P, Petit Tonneau 5 passenger 
6-cylinder, 60 H. P Roadster - - - - 6000 a-cylinder, 40 H, P. Roadster Sine” 
6-cylinder, 60 H. P. Landaulet - . - 6750 4-cylinder, 40 H. P: Landaulet 

6-cylinder, 60 H, P, Limousine - - - 6750 4-cylinder, 40 H. P. Limousine ° 











6-cylinder, 60 H. P. Berline Limousine - 


7250 a-cylinder, 40 H, P. Berline Limousine 


ALCO 


EW lines—long, low, 
straight, simple—wider 


doors, more room, deeper 


1912 


a mechanic to enjoy this en- 


an equipment in forge, labora- 
tory, heat treating ovens, auto- 
matic machinery, instrument like 








THE upholstery and a culture in Uitte  Sineering. — tools, gigantic machines, and 
things grace the 1912 Alco. For The Alco goes back to 1905. | wonderful superhuman devices 
a Te beauty the Alco is rare among It was changed from a chain — that apply thousands and thou- 
‘ages. motor Cars. driven to a shaft driven car sands of pounds of pressure to 
a Beauty in the dignified sim- in 1907. various parts—tests that no man 
V orld plicity, the quiet style, the grace- To accomplish this, new hammers and no shock could supply. 
i ful practical doors, the character | and new dies were installed in the Knowing from their experi- 
’ cain in the hooded dash, the plain — pcan eas Pa - $51,700. ence that a locomotive is strong- 
indis- masculine outline of the radiator, jammer in the world. it acy est only at its weakest point, 
| gar- and the richness of sturdy, gen- 250,000 pounds. Thishammersmites the builders of the Alco put 
come erous fenders. the rear axle out of a solid billetof every single part that goes into 
_ pub- Beauty in the culture of the steel. the car through an individual 
he soft, deep cushions, the strong From the beginning the great = analysis both in the chemistry 
kind. lamps, the dash ventilators, the desire of its builders was to and physics laboratories. 
concealed Prest-O-Lite tank, the | Produce a car of long life. That is perhaps the biggest 
crea petit appointments, its very paint The extensive experience in reason: 
age is —a daintiness and good taste locomotive building gave the —why the Alco never breaks down; 
in its that is appealing. builders of the Alco a Jatent —why there are wealthy men to-day 
qitis Beneath the tonneau door, and knowledge that no one else in driving Alcos they purchased in 1906 ; 
re inl apt Rl Be agg 9 agra the automobile business today f —— bs Sar appa a she race 
le has fe opens. It Tiominates vividly possceacs. iat slentis; agua aa i aie 
a the i “ assists igh alighting. This is why the Alco factory FRR why ~ oaver hear of an 
tance And beauty runs deep in the ossesses a wealth of equipment co in a second hand shop. 
robile Alco. oon its strong, clean that stands second to "nahe in Think that over. & 
a chassis—a good metal feast to _ the world for completeness—not The new lines are enticingly 
iably the man who loves a thing an equipment to turn out cars | —irresistably beautiful. 
m his well made. One need not be “for the day’s smartness,” but Write for a catalog, 
ite as 
ca AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 1885 Broadway, New York 
ont Builders also of Alco Motor Trucks and Alco Taxicabs 




















Foolish dependence on rubber alone ) FA 
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Just look at this! A 
man buys an expensive car. 
No money is spared to safeguard 
it against everything—everything but 
skidding !—and well he knows that 
Weed Chains make skidding 
utterly impossible—yet he neglects 
to get them. 


“Pooh! Pooh!’’ he 


exclaims, ‘““quite non-essential— 
the danger is remote—besides I am 
a very careful driver.”” One day 
a little rain—a slippery pavement 
—a false turn— 


S-Sk-Ski-Skid! Crash! 




















Some men think more of their money than they do of their lives— 
but suppose they do—the cost of Weed Anti-Skid Chains is small— 


and—the cost of skidding is great ! 


A Weed Chains cannot injure tires because “‘they creep.”’ 
Reputable On front wheels give comfortable, easy steering —out of car tracks, 
pas snow drifts and ‘‘deep going’’ just like steering on smooth roads. 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 28 Moore St. New York 


It’s a short story—but a 
long list of repairs. Skidding cer- 
tainly does injure a bank account. 


Strange, isn’t it? Vf any 
little breakage is sustained the car 
goes to the garage, quick—but 
when the bare rubber tires are wet and 
slick—and they commence to slip and 


slide and skid dangerously—you do nothing 
—NOT A THING! Strange, isn’t it ? 


Think hard! Answer this question 
truthfully—IF YOU VALUE EITHER 
YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE— 
AND IF YOU KNOW POSITIVELY THAT IF 
YOU DO NOT USE WEED CHAINS YOU 
MAY LOSE YOUR MONEY—OR YOUR LIFE— 
OR YOU MAY LOSE BOTH—WHY IN THE 
NAME OF REASON DON’T YOU USE THEM? 





























REMEMBER THE NAME 
Shur-on 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
i (0) Ohne BO eh 












Persons Often Look Alike 
Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like 
Shur-on Eyeglass Mountings, 
but close inspection will show 
that better mechanical construc: grace THE FACE 
tion which makes Shur-ons, STAY IN PLACE 
when properly adj:isted 


Write us for How, Whereand 4 
* Why” a Shur-on- eo 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
* Established 1864 


| Ave. K, Rochester, N. Y 











NAME-ON AUTO ee 

Any initials, name, or initialsand town woven right in the 
fabric—can't be removed without destroying robe. Warm, soft, 
luxurious. Of dyed-in-the-yarn extra long-fibre mohair. A 
Name-On is the ideal Christmas gift— 

The Robe that CAN’T be Lost or Stolen 
Price, $10 prepzid, Money back if not satisfactory 

Equals in quality robes that sell for $15.00 without the 
**name-on "’ features. 

In fast two-color combinations from ary two of these: 
Black, Fawn, Auto Gray, Maroon, Olive Green, Dark Blue, 
Leather. Special colors, $1.00 extra. 54x72 inches. Bound 
with felt; triple stitched. Well finished. 

Order NOW for Christmas 
Write for Booklet. 
J. & E. DAWSON, Hancock & Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 
Mfrs. of Textiles for 21 years. Agents wanted everywhere. 
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(Continued from page 1108) 

coming to play much the same part in the 
realm of the automobile that the hotel 
does in human life; it is a resting-place for 
transients and a home only in instances 
where inability or disinclination prevents 
the maintenance of a private establish- 
ment, 

“The changing status of the public 
garage should be fixt in mind for several 
reasons—principally because it involves an 
alteration in the very nature of the busi- 
ness. The public garage in the future, 
and particularly in the smaller towns and 
villages, is destined to become more and 
more dependent on the sales of supplies 
and spare parts, and to some degree on re- 
pair work, than it is on the apparent staples 
of storage and routine maintenance.”’ 


TRUCKS AND THE PARCELS POST 


The bill introduced in Congress during 
the last session, providing for a parcels-post 
system for packages weighing up to eleven 
pounds, has developed considerable in- 
terest among makers of motor-trucks, 
Should this bill beeome a law, it is believed 
that motor-trucks will be employed toa 
considerable extent in making Geliveries. 
Power Wagon notes that some recent statis- 
tics from department stores have an in- 
teresting bearing on this matter. Three 
such stores in Chicago were asked to state 
the percentage of packages delivered 
weighing less than eleven pounds each. In 
one of the stores, which delivers about 
3,000,000 packages every year, it was 
learned that considerably more than 90 per 
cent. of them weigh less than eleven 
pounds, while the managers of other stores 
put the figure at about 90 per cent. From 
this it may be inferred in general how large 
a business would await the Government 
when it establishes a parcels post. The 
experience of department stores shows that 
a single delivery can be made for about 
five cents. 

Power Wagon has solicited an expression 
of opinion on this subject from several 
prominent men of experience in transporta- 
tion. John Wanamaker replied: ‘We 
find motor-trucks efficient, expeditious, and 
economical in suburban work, and see no 
reason why they should not prove so in 
connection with a parcels post in territory 
suited to their operation.”” The post- 
master of New York City said: ‘‘It is 
obvious that if such a system (of parcels 
post) were inaugurated, some form of 
truck or power-wagon would naturally be 
required for the transportation of such 
matter, and if at that time it should be 
demonstrated that a motor-truck could be 
constructed so as to meet the requirements, 
the increased speed which it would prob- 
ably be possible to obtain from a convey- 
ance of that character would constitute an 
advantage.”” John A. Hazlewood, Chair- 
man of the Wisconsin State Highway 
Commission, replied: 

“Tt is evident to me that conditions 
shortly will demand two very important 
changes in our methods of delivery of 
parcels; the first will be a handling of 
parcels through the mail, and the other, a 
more general and rapid delivery of mail 
and parcels to even many of the now re- 
motest places. The vehicles propelled by 
gasoline and electricity are coming into 
general use ali over the country, and in my 


(Continued on page 1112) 
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Savannah’s the Place _ 
“| & for Your Winter Home ~ 

















‘ bes Most localities have some drawbacks, when considered as a prospective dwelling place. 
role Savaniaah has none. On the contrary, it has a wealth of things to be desired. 

ual Q Situate? only tea miles from the Ocean, as the crow flies, is Chatham Crescent, Savannah's 

f ‘ choicest residential section. Only two miles away is the wide salt water inlet at Thunder- 

toa J | bolt. In an opposite direction, at equal distance, is the Savannalt River, It is an ideal 
nes : place to buiid « aid 
“Atls- sg Probably no section of the United Siaies has, within five-score miles of its centre, the 
1 ae me 6s estates anc preserves of so many prominent and we'l-to-do Americans. The tact is signif. 

hree 2 cant. There are reasons, many of them, why this particular part of the country has been 
state ¥ : given preference by hundreds of people whose means afford them a world-wide choice. 
rered & {t has been aptly called “The Playground of the World.” Southern France and Sunny 

. ke Italy haven't a moze delightful climate. 
bout Savannah is the autonicbile Mecca of this country. Its speedway, 40 miles in length, has 

was no equal anywhere. Mary of America’s most notable races have been held here—among 
) per therm the International Grard Prize Races of 1908, 1910 and 1911. The 18-hole course 
oui of the Savannah Golf Club is superb. Old battlements, thrown up during the Civil War, 

j form perfect bunkers. The large Club building has every modern appointment. There is 
es: an abundance of game and fish in wide variety. The Savannah Yacht Club, with its 
‘rom splendid grounds and moorings, is without equal on the Atlantic Coast. The many large 
large inland salt water sounds, streams and lagoons afford hundreds of miles of fascinating cruising 
nent grounds for large or small craft. Yachting disasters are unknown. Savannah is noted for 

The its splendid shore resorts, where every variety of sea food is prepared in many tempting 

that Southern Styles. 
J See Chatham C t 
— Come to Savannah this winter. Go to Chatham Crescent and see what an ideal spot it 
veral is for a home. Chatham Crescent is within the corporate limits of Savannah, in a direct line 
orta- of the city’s natural development. There are 289 acres in all. More than 5000 trees cover 
We this allotment. The streets are in fine condition. ‘There is ample City water supply at full 

ana pressure. The sewerage system is modern and complete. It extends tothe remotest parts of 
the tract, Fire protection is excellent. Extreme care has been taken to protect this property 
e no with apelions restrictions. Chatham Crescent certainly offers an unusually rh oppor- 
oO in tunity for wise investment. We now have for saletwo bungalows and three semi-bungalows. 
es You Will Enjoy Reading Our Handsome Book 
“ i Send to-day for a free copy of “The Playground of America.” It is worthy of a place in your 
library. Contains many half-tone reproductions of photographs taken in and near picturesque 
reels | Savannah, and tells you all about this fascinating country. Please fill in the coupon below. 
1 of Those who contemplate visiting Savannah, with the intention of investigating our 
y be proposition, will be conducted in our handsome gasoline yacht on one- or two-day 
excursions through the beautiful sounds, streams and lagoons about Savannah—this 
such at our own expense. Please notify us four or five days in advance of your arrival. 
1 be 
ao Chatham Land and Hotel Co. 
ante, Savannah, Georgia 
rob- The Savannah Trust Co., Special Agents. Adams & Hull, Savannah, Ga., General Agents. 
vey- Pease & Elliman, 340 Madison Ave., New York City, Eastern Selling Agents. 
e an 
hair- In the centre of the plot nearly SAVANNAH TRUST co., 
way eight acres have been set apari Special Agents, Savannah, Ga. 
with a view to constructing a Z 

strictly high-class hostelry on this i Please mail me a copy of your de luxe book, 
Hons site. At a conservative estimate The Playground of America. 
‘tant this property is worth $100,000. 
y of It will be deeded in fee simple to Ns 
g of the individual or corporation that 
er, a will give evidence of ability and 

mail purpose to comply with our re- Street 
y Te- quirements. Those interested 
1 by should write us at once. P.O. 
into . 
1 my 
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SPRINGFIELD 
PORTABLE 





Bp 


We have told you why Architects specify 
Springfield Portable Garages as Stand- 
ard. Why not be governed accordingly 
in making your selection? Let the Spring- 
field be your Standard in comparing the 
Garage we make with all others, and you 
will be surprised at the many Springfield 
features that are lacking in all other makes. 
Our Ten Year Guarantee with each ga- 
rage we turn out should assure you that our 
buildings can only be of the highest order. 


Write to-day for our catalog of 
garages and cottages in colors 
SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSES 
901 ALLEN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Office: 39 Cortlandt St. 











Scarf Pin and Button Case 


An Ideal Gift for a Man 
Convenient, useful, rich- 
looking. 

Three separate compart- 
ments for scarf pins, links, 
studs and buttons. Every- 
thing in its place and at the 
fingers’ tips the instant it’s 
wanted. 

Morocco covered; soft 
ooze lining. Strong snap 
clasp. Attractive for dressing table; compact for trav- 
eling. Size 44" x 3"x 1%". Exceptional value. 

Send $1.00 NOW (importation is limited). Prompt 
refund if you are not well satisfied... Booklet Freg. 


C. W. WEEKS CO., 484 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

















HOW TO RUN AN AUTO 
FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


Are you interested in automobiles? 
If so, let us send you on seven days’ 
free trial—without deposit — this 
big, new 512 page illustrated 
manual, entitled 


“‘Audels Answers on Automobiles” 
It is impossible to get the greatest 
efficiency out of a'car until you 
know every point in running, car- 
ing for and adjusting the machine. 
In this new book just the problems 
you are up against aresolved inaway 
that you can easily understand, and 
so that you can immediately turn to 
your car and apply the knowledge. 
We don’t want you to take our 
word, or anyone else’s for it. We 
are willing to send you the book 
without deposit, Use it seven days 
in connection with your car, Then 
send back the book or remit $1.50. 
Could anything be fairer ? 





PAN ti 8) 3 Be) 
ANSWERS | 


ON 
AUTOMOBILES 


CARE 
RUNNING 


REPAIR 
2 
Price, $1.50 


[ Theo. Audel & Co., 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 

| Kindly mail me copy of Audels Answers on Auto- 
mobiles, and, if found satisfactory, I will immediately remit 
you $1.50, or retnrn the book to you. 





Cut out and fill in your name and 
address plainly at the bottom, place 
it in anenvelope and mail. our 
copy of 


“* Audels Answers on Automobiles” 
will reach you by return post, prepaid. 
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judgment will soon be provided by the 
Government for rural delivery, instead of 
permitting the present ‘horse-car’ system 
to continue. Good roads constructed all 
over the country will help to hurry the day 
when packages and parcels will be de- 
livered through the mail, and time will be 
saved through the use of motor-wagons for 
rural delivery.” 


Among others who made reply was L. 
K. Rourke, Commissioner of Public Works, 
Massachusetts, who did so with a report 
from one of his division engineers, as fol- 
lows: 


“There is not the slightest doubt that 
the introduction of the parcels-post de- 
livery and collection by motor-wagon 
would be an additional incentive to the 
further construction of roads throughout 
the country. The advent of the motor-car 
has created such a demand for improved 
roads that nearly every State has a depart- 
ment to supervise and construct these 
thoroughfares. If the Government estab- 
lishes a parcels post it would in all prob- 
ability tend toward the adoption of a uni- 
form 
where, in many instances, the improved 
road in one State is not taken up in the 
adjoining State. This is where the parcels 
post would be of assistance in causing the 
States to continue the construction of them, 
thus giving improved roads from one State 
to another.” 


Power Wagon notes as ‘‘ a surprizing inci- | ‘4: 


dent ’’ that came outin the course of its in- 
quiries, ‘‘the lukewarm attitude shown by 
the mail-order houses toward the establish- 
ment of a national parcels-post system. 
We had several communications from these 
concerns, but, like the railroad companies, 
the financiers, the politicians, and the ex- 
press companies we approached, they ab- 
solutely declined, with one exception, to 
come down off the fence and say something 
of value. We wonder if the shadow of the 
Big Stick is cast over them, too. It can 
not be-that they do not care one way or the 
other, for they of all business people are 
perhaps the most vitally interested.” 


THE SMALL CAR IN EUROPE 


HE recent motor exhibition in Lon- 

don, known as the Olympia Show, 
has brought out the fact that European 
makers are more and more turning their 
attention to the production of light, 
medium-power cars, having accommoda- 
tions for only two or three passengers, cars 
of the type which on this side of the water 
would be called runabouts and roadsters. 
At the Olympia Show, the number of cars 
having only two or three seats was 30 per 
cent. greater this year than last. Euro- 
pean motorists always have been partial to 
this kind of vehicle, but the increase this 
year is noted by The Motor World as sig- 
nificant of the steady growth of European 
prejudice against heavy and expensive cars. 
Another point noted in the show is the 
increasing practise of including in the pur- 
chase price of cars many items formerly 
classed as ‘‘extras,’’ many cars being now 
listed ‘‘ with all on.” 
in numbers was noted among cars without 
tops, the loss among them being about 50 
per cent. At the same time the number 
of cars equipped with detachable tops 
was considerably’ increased. The Motor 


ighway, especially at the State lines, | B 





A decided falling off a 
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World prints in full'a table showing these 
and other facts deduced from the records of 
the show: 


Lon- 





don don Paris Paris 
Classification 1911 1910 1910 1908 
Cars without tops........ 16 33 1341 
Cars with tops.......... 207 190 137 123 
RIAN oss os «sere 147 168 200 154 
Total (large cars)... ... 370 391 350 318. 
Two and 3-seaters........ 83 64 
ES ee A 
Three-wheelers.......... 6 3 
NON st rss win wie 9 on 460 458 
Chassis, all kinds........ 125 132 
Total (pleasure cars and 
MED «nv 'S owes 6 ae 585 590 
Omnibuses, etc.......... bea ace 
Commercial cars........ ore: be om 
irre COGN on kines 585 590 
Means of Propulsion: 
SS ea 580 579 
Gasoline-electric......... i 
| TORR As aie eS eee rks 2 
ES ee eS 5 9 
Grand totals........ 585 590 
Methods of Driving: 
Rg aR Riggins 569 572 
Chain je 7: a 
ON eee 5 tes 2 
MIEN 'G 66-5 nsk'G. 6 ub 55.06 6 3 
NB aS aaa ee 1 
590 
294 
185 
29 
29 
18 
25 
7 
3 
Grand totals........ 585 590 


Commenting further on the table, the 
writer of the article points out that “ the 
death-knell of the method of final drive by 
side chains has been sounded.” He adds: 


‘‘Altho the table indicates that seven 
cars were equipped with chain-drive, six 
of them employed friction transmission of 
power in conjunction with a single center 
chain; the seventh also employed a single 
eenter chain. Not one of them was of the 
regulation double side-chain drive, which 
brings to mind the fact that at the 1904 
Olympia show the proportion of cars driven 
by means of double side chains was a 
proximately 66% per cent. Literally, the 
system has died hard, for in 1906 the per- 
centage of chain-driven cars still was 334, 
while three years ago 10 per cent. of the cars 
were chain-driven.”’ 


THE MOTOR ON FRENCH FARMS 


French automobile clubs are giving at- 
tention to trials of agricultural motor 
vehicles, chiefly plows of the revolving disk 
type. Points considered in these contests 
are the character of the plowing done, the 
cost of the power, the time required for 
transportation and getting ready, the men 
necessary to operate the plows, the facili- 
ties for using the plows under different 
conditions of soil, and the possibility of 
using motors for other agricultural work. 
The following are points brought out by 
the trials, as given in The Automobile: 


‘“To obtain a basis for comparison among 
the different machines all of them were re- 
uired to work at a minimum depth of 16 
centimeters (5.906 inches). The fields 
used for the trials on the first day 
were in stubble, while those worked on 
the second duy had been turned over, 
and the soil was found particularly hard 


(Continued on page 1114) 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke ‘‘32”’ Five-Passenger Touring Car—$900 
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F.0. B. Detroit, includi 


ip of w 
tools and horn. ‘Three speeds forward and reve 


bore x 54-inch stroke. Bosch magneto. 
Standard Hupmobile blue. 


indshield, gas lamps and epmeenter, oil lamps, 
rse; sliding gears. Four cyli n 
106-inch wheelbase. 30 x 34-inch tires. 


inder motor, 3}-inch 
Color— 


The new touring car will be first exhibited at the Grand Central Palace, New York, Jan. 
10-17; and subsequently at the principal automobile shows throughout the country. 
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Hupmobile Runabout--$750 F.O. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, gas 
lamps and noo pent three oi] lamps, tools and horn. Four cylinders, 20 H. P., slid- 


ing gears, Bosch magneto. 


In the new Hupmobile plant, now nearing completion, which will have when finished 
a capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 cars a year, the Runabout—always a car of unprecedented 
popularity—will continue to occupy the same large part in our manufacturing plans 


that it does at present, 


Hupmobile ay gelag om same 
as Runabout—$1100 f. 


o. b. Detroit. 


mobile Roadster—Chassis same as 


Hu 
World Touring Car—$850 f. o. b. Detroit 


A car that gives you a totally new idea 


of what you ought to get for $900 


A new and larger Hupmobile which immediately thrusts upon your attention a score of éangible superiorities which set it in a class apart from 
cars of its price. 

A five-passenger Touring Car for $900 which rejects every characteristic of commonplace construction; and makes clear its invasion of the field above that 
price; by points of difference and departure which no motorist can mistake. 

Evolved out of the experience which has built thousands of the Hupmobile Runabout—the quality car today, as it always has been, of the runabout class. 

Designed by E. A. Nelson, Chief Engineer of the Hupp Motor Car Company since its inception and designer of the original Hupmobile Runabout. 





ss 


To him and the skilled shop organization which he has continuously maintained, we owe the inimitable lines, the marked simplicity, the efficiency 
and the high quality of workmanship incorporated in the Runabout. } 
Impressed with the same strong individuality as the Runabout; and still further removed from comparison by:— 


First, the small-bore, 
long-stroke motor. 


The three chief characteristics of the new 
Hupmobile are Durability; Efficiency, and 
Ability. 

By durability we mean that we believe that 
there are more years of quiet, competent 
service, and a greater capacity for with- 
standing hard knocks in this car than has 
ever before been incorporated in a car at 
any figure near this price—because every 
part is made of good material and more 
than amply strong for s car of this size 
and weight. 

By efficiency, we mean. lower oil and gaso- 
line consumption; a lesser tire cost; and a 
smaller outlay for repairs. 

By ability, we mean 60% more pulling 
power for znpuntain work and heavy roads; 
4 to 50 miles of speed at any time and ail 
times; and ability to throttle instantly toa 
walking gait or to pick up quickly without 
feeling the weight of the car. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1243 Jefferson Ave., DETROiT, MICH. 


Second, the body design and construction which attains the purpose 
of the ‘‘underslung’’ and avoids all of its disadvantages; and 


Some of the points which make the price unprecedented 


These latter, advantages are due in large 
measure, of course, to the motor, one of 
the first of the small-bore, long-stroke type 
peculiar to the finest foreign cars, ever 
manufactured in this country. 

The cylinders are cast en bloc, a practice 
which, except in cars selling for $2500 and 
more, implies a two-bearing crankshaft. 

The Hupmobile crankshaft has three large 
main bearings, bronze back, Eabbitt lined 
a wear—fewer adjustments---longer 
life, 

Other bearings include high duty Hyatt roll- 
er and F. & S. annular ; while the wheels 
are mounted on Bower bearings. 

‘The valves—all on one side—are enclosed 
by a pressed steei cover, which keeps oil in 
and dirt out; and because dirt is kept out, 
the valves remain noiseless, show mini- 
mum wear and require minimum adjust- 
ment, 


Many a car of 50 to 60 horsepower carries a 
clutch no larger than the clutch of the new 
Hupmobile. Multiple disc type, with 
13-inch discs—gives positive action and 
starts the car smoothly and easily. 

Transmission gears are amply large for a 40 
horsepower car ; run slowly and are quiet 
at all speeds. 

This excess strength extends also to the full- 
floating rear axle — large and strong 
enough for a seven-passenger car. The 
gears have an unusually large number of 
teeth —another precaution against wear 
and the possibility of trouble. 

Oil is fed to all parts and bearings of the 
unit power plant under pressure — the 
flywheel runs in oil and its centrifugal 
force takes the place of a pump. One kind 
of oil is used for engine, clutch and trans- 
mission instead of oil and grease, and it 


Third, the Americanization, after close study abroad, of inval- 
uable engineering principles entirely new to this country. 


circulates and lubricates until it is literally 
worn out—a self-evident economy. 

Body and chassis design embody a low cen- 
ter of gravity and minimize skidding. 

The springs are strong and unusually flexible; 
the rear spring is the patented Hupmobile 
cross type; the upholstering is deep and 
soft—all features that add to the comfort 
of those in the car. 


* FREE, 434 x 814 PHOTOGRAVURE OF THE 
HUPMOBILE LONG-STROKE “32” 


Hupp Motor Car Co., 
1243 Jefferson Ave., Detroit 


Please send -ae photogravare of the new 
Hupmobile touring car 
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ITH what feelings of satisfaction and contentment 
are| the Holiday visits accompanied? At no other 
‘time of the year does the geniality of the people mani- 

fest itself in more pleasing forms; 
At no tir n does a brisk, ride through the keen, bracing air— 
to the ruddy, warmth of ygur friends’ or family’s fireside seem 
au : tistying, especialy a large, luxurious touring car like 
tt-Detroit “44.” | 
ch alform of contentment the Abbott-Detroit lends 
ing) and tireless servant—a creator of happiness 
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~ It is.not (Oo lange nor yet too small—not costly, yet possessed 
x _everythin min) size, quality and character which good taste 
nic mcritteghye dgment ‘demands. 


ae 4 “4. . | Abbott Motor Company 
3 ae 614 Waterloo St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Tne lRurrGrower 


s OSEPH, MISSOURI 








Once each month for a whole year you 
will get a beautifully printed magazine, 
brim full of interesting and profit- 
making articles on fruit farming. 


THE FRUIT-GROWER is the great 
authority on the subject. Contains 36 
to 80 pages each issue. Many of our 
100,000 readers say each number is 

worth a dollar. The next six numbers 
4 will feature Orchard Heating, Fruit Mare 
keting, Spraying, Gardening and Poultry, 
Small Fruits, Farm and Orchard Machinery. 





r Bro. 


Ow 3 
Jonathan 
Trade-Mark 
“The Fruit-Growers Guide-Book” is a complete encyclopedia of 


nearly 300 pages. You ought not try to grow fruit without it. The 
Prive of the Guide-Buok or a year’s subscription to The Fruit-Grower 
separately, is $1 each. Accept - offer and get oe aed of — 

4 4 nere 1s more money in fruit growing now 
ortunes in Fruit than ever before. It is one of the most 
pleasant and profitable occupations. THIS B Ll OFFER 
WILL GUIDE YOU RIGHT. SEND $1.00 TODAY, or if you want to see 
a copy of The Fruit-Grower first, send for a FREE sample copy, or send 

or a three months’ trial subscription. Ad 


THE FRUIT-GROWER, DESK N, St. JOSEPH, Mo. 


Orchard Heating Number 


This big November 
number tells you how 
to beat Jack Frost. 
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and dry, being thin with a clay subsoil, 
| which rendered it necessary to make the 
furrows relatively shallow. The agricul- 
tural experts pronounced the conditions 
highly unfavorable. The shape and size 
of the fields necessitated too frequent half- 
turns for machines especially intended for 
work on large farms, and the cost of the 
work per hectare was considerably increased 
by this condition. ‘ 

“It was ascertained that the strip of 
land left untilled at the edge of the fields, 
by reason of the space required for turns, 
reached a width of 36 to 45 feet in the case 
of the Cima tractor, 45 feet for the Lefebvre 
tractor, and 6 to 15 feet for the two plows. 
In the case of the plows this width of 
waste area may be further reduced by 
backing them up, with the rotary disks 
raised. The time used in making a turn, 
counting from the finish of one furrow to 
the beginning of another, was 1 minute, 
20 seconds for the Cima tractor (also known 
as the Osborne, being apparently of English 
or American origin), 2 minutes for the 
Landrin plow, 2 minutes, 30 seconds for 
the Lefebvre tractor, while the Gilbert 
plow drew a continuous furrow, describing 
a rectangle with rounded corners.” 


The contesting machines are described 
by a committee from one of the French 
automobile clubs as follows: 


“The Cima, or Osborne tractor, carries 
a 25-horse-power horizontal motor with 
two fly-wheels, of the type ordinarily 
employed for industrial purposes, and the 
power of the motor is transmitted to the 
two large rear wheels by trains of gears 
thrown into engagement by a friction 
clutch. The small front wheels are steered 
by chains from a steering post at the rear 
of the vehicle, so that the driver at the 
same time can watch the course of the 
tractor and the operation of the plow. 
The motor-cylinders are of 254 mm. (10 
inches) bore and 381 mm. (15 inches) stroke. 
The all-over measurements of the tractor 
are 4.96 meters (16.5 feet) in length and 
2.46 meters (8.2 feet) in width. In the 
trials the plow drawn by the tractor was 
a Mogul with five shares, any one of which 
can be raised and taken out of use inde- 
pendently, and the mold-boards are ar- 
ranged to raise themselves if a rock in the 
ground or other obstacle is encountered. 
The Cima requires three attendants for 
operation with a plow. 

“The Landrin rotary-disk plow or cul- 
tivator comprizes two distinct parts, the 
motor chassis and the cultivator chassis. 
The motor chassis differs from an ordinary 
automobile chassis in the following fea- 
tures: The driving-wheels are equipped 
with movable cleats (traction ribs) mounted 
around an eccentric which serves to either 
push the cleats out from the surface of the 
wheel rim or to draw them back, the eccen- 
tric being so placed that the cleats project 
from the rim where the latter is going, into 
contact with the ground and recede when 
the contact has taken place. : 

“The cultivator chassis is triangular in 
shape, and the base parallels a shaft on 
which four steel disks are secured, and the 
apex of the triangle is connected with the 
motor chassis by means of a joint which 
admits of all movements except forward. 
The disks themselves are shaped as seg- 
ments of a sphere and are mounted at equal 
intervals, the shaft being placed at an 
angle with the driving-wheel shaft varying 
from 20° to 40° and subject to adjustment 
according to the position given a bar, pro- 
vided with various adjustment holes, which 
connects the cultivator chassis with the 
hub of the right-hand driving-wheel. The 


depth of the disk action in the soil may be 
regulated by two rollers and two threaded 
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rods supporting each one end of the disk 


shaft. 

“Gilbert’s self-propelling plow is meant 
for doing all the hater in preparing soil for 
seeding, and the designer has had in mind 
to accomplish this purpose with a relatively 
light construction, while providing means 
to prevent the oblique thrust of. the rota- 
ting disk from influencing the direction of 
the machine and also for enabling the driver 
to watch and regulate the operation of the 
machine. Of the two car-wheels only the 
one on the right-hand side is a driving- 
wheel, the left one serving only for sup- 
port. The front axle is secured to the 
chassis by a system of joints in such manner 
that the steering-wheels may follow all the 
inequalities of the soil without changing 
the horizontal position of the chassis, and 
the wheels are offset to the right, so that the 
driving-wheel tracks the width of one 
furrow to the left of the right-hand front 
wheel. The disk, in the shape of a spheri- 
eal segment, is secured to the chassis be- 
tween the front and rear wheels by means 
of an arm, and a transverse shaft around 
which the arm turns when raising or lower- 
ing the disk may also serve as axle for the 
left rear whee!, this being the method adopt- 
ed for securing a horizontal position of the 
chassis, when the machine is at work as 
well as on the road.” 


SECOND-HAND CAR PROBLEMS 


Few issues of motor-car periodicals fail 
to have an article on second-hand ears, 
including advice as to purchases of them 
and statements as to the difficulties which 
they present to dealers who take them in 
part payment for new cars. Makers and 
agents frequently call the second-hand car 
business a “‘ nuisance.’’ Men prominent in 
the industry have long sought to find a 
satisfactory solution of the problem these 
ears present. A writer in The Automobile 
declares that ‘‘ as long as the vast produc- 
tion of yearly models of automobiles is con- 
tinued the types out of date, but still alive, 
will have to be disposed of, if their present 
owners are to be persuaded to buy new and, 
in a good many eases, better and costlier 
cears.”’ The writer says there is hardly a 
firm in New York which does not trade in 
new cars of its own make. Following are 
further comments: 


“One way of meeting the second-hand 
car problem consists in disposing -of the 
used car without either a chance of winning 
or losing on the bargain. This idea is car- 
ried out by a number of responsible New 
York firms. Ifa prospective customer has 
become interested in the make of automobile 
handled by the dealer in question the sales- 
man incharge of the transaction naturally 
endeavors to close the sale. In agood many 
eases an old car stands in the way of the 
hew one to be bought and _ the following 
arrangement is then resorted to: The pur- 
chaser pays the vendor the full price of the 
hew automobile, with no deduction for the 
value of the old car the buyer wants to dis- 
pose of. The company selling the new 
machine agrees, however, to do all it can 
to sell the used automobile for its owner, 
with no profit whatever accruing to the 
agent. In some cases the salesman doing 
the business may even suffer a loss because 
it is up to him to sell the old car for its 
owner; but if he should find no time to 
do so, and another man closes the deal in 
his place, he will be obliged to pay that man 
& commission out of his own profit on the 
hew car sold. 

Other automobile agents, when selling 
® hew car, take in an old machine and its 
value is deducted from the bill made out to 
the customer. It stands to reason that 
before trading in such an automobile the 
agent has his experts look over the used 
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White Town Cars 


ITE town cars are but the complete expres- 
sion of the designing genius and the manufact- 
uring ability of the great White factory—the 
natural consequence of the experience and 

ideals of these builders. For years the White factory 
has been noted for the kind and class of workmanship 
—for the grade of materials used—in other words, for 
the reliability of its manufacturing. For years and years 
the White Steamer was the most reliable automobile 
upon any market; then came the White gasoline car — 
the car, which by performance has been the wonder of 
the automobile world—the car, which by its design 
has far surpassed ordinary gasoline cars as the steamer 
surpassed the early types. With all these facts the 
automobile world is well acquainted —these were the 
facts of designing and manufacturing ability. 


Sumptuously Built 





E town cars, in addition to the splendid build- 
ing and designing, incorporated another thought 
called “style’—that beauty of line—that 
sumptuous finish—that greyhound trimness 
that marks the well-done product from the common 
kind. The most casual glance at the White town car 
at once convinces the most skeptical of the superb 
building, finishing and attention to details. Nothing 
that can contribute to make a car more comfortable 
and luxurious has been omitted from the White town 
car— they are the acme of luxury, and yet they are not 
large and cumbersome, but thread the crowded street 
with ease. 


For the asking we will send a dainty booklet for 
dainty women that tells all about 
these White town cars. 











a 


Company 


~y 


The White ws 


812 East 79th Street, Cleveland 
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The TWONCHESTER 


These men are equally well 
dressed—equally refined in 


appearance. 


The difference 1s 


that one has a bulging bosom 
shirt, and the other wears the 
DONCHESTER, the Cluett Dress 
Shirt that will not bulge. $7 4 $3 


Send for Donchester booklet 
CLUETT PEABODY & CO 
461 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


DIGEST 








EY know what it means in dollars and cents to wait on development. 
They tie up thousands of dollars in raw material to be used at some 
future time. They realize the importance of protecting such material from 
the ravages of time or from injury or accident. They ought also to know 
that when Nature has spent years in building a tree, when she has taken 





and physical condition. 
They require care and at- 
tention—need to be treated 
when injured, ministered 
unto when sick, protected 
at all times from the rav- 
ages of enemies. Otherwise 
their value diminishes — 
they cease to be an asset 
and become a liability, so 
to speak. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 
of South Bend, Ind. 











CAVITY FILLED BY. DAVEY. EXPERTS 





South Bend, Ind..Feb.4, ’11 
Will say that the trees treated by your experts are doing nicely andI con- 
sider the treatment a success. One fine tree in particular would have been 
@ total loss had it not been treated, but now it is healing over and appar- 
ently is in good healthy condition. Very truly yours, J. D. OLIVER, 
The Davey Tree Experts Apply Scientific Efficiency Methods to the Care of Trees 
Trained under the direction of John Davey, ‘‘Father of Tree Surgery,’’ they 
operate by the scientific system worked out by him through years of patient 
toil and study among the trees. They save injured trees, prevent decay, cure 
disease, and give life and health to trees that are not thriving. 
A Responsible Business Organi 
Write for Details. The work of the } E 
to quality. You are invited to become familiar with the work of real tree 
experts. Booklets giving full inforination will be mailed free to anyone hav- 
ing an estate which has on it a number of fine trees. Write today; we may 
arrange to have your trees inspected without expense or obligation to you. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT 0O., Ine. 1712 Larch Street, Kent, Ohio 





Controls the Davey Tree Expert Work. 
Davey Tree Experts is guaranteed as 





(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 








the raw material from the soil and the sunshine and turned it into a fin- 
ished product of root and trunk and branch, that it is an asset which 
ought to be looked after and guarded and protected. 
Trees Are a Manufactured Product. 
And trees are notindestructible. Their value depends upon their health 





WORK OF INEXPERIENCED MEN 
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car and value it at what it is worth. The 
experts in the case are men who have been 
specialists in the second-hand car business 
for many years and who know just how 
much it will cost to put a car in a salable 
state and to sell it. The value placed upon 
it by the expert is deducted from the bill 
and there is no bargaining done. After 
the deal has been closed the car is repaired, 
if this is necessary, and then sold for the 
price that was allowed for it to its former 
owner. 

“The state of affairs is different, how- 
ever, when used cars are handled by 
dealers who trade in none but used cars, 
Evidently these men must be still more 
careful in their transactions in order to do 
a profitable business. In their line of trade, 
one would imagine, the use of a suitable 
system must be still more indispensable 
than in the case of an automobile agent 
who handles second-hand machines but 
occasionally. The truth is that the true 
second-hand car man uses the least amount 
of bookkeeping of all automobile dealers. 
Card files, in which a special card is devoted 
to each car bought, and on which the de- 
tails of its repair are entered afterward, are 
seldom used. The shrewd second-hand car 
man has all his system in his hand. Itisa 
flexible system at that, thus being of the 
most practical kind, and itsessenceis: Buy 
as cheap as possible and sell as quickly as 
possible for as much as you can possibly 
get.” 


AS TO GASOLINE ** 


Gasoline as a topic for careful discussion 
has been taken up by Motor Age, which 
promises a series of articles devoted ex- 
clusively to that theme. It declares that 
no other subject connected with motoring 
is so little understood by motorists, general 
ignorance of gasoline existing among them 
all. When car-owners inquire for 70 or 76 
gravity gasoline they seldom know what 
they are asking for. The notion is quite 
generally prevalent that ‘! gravity,” as 
applied to gasoline, means “ specific 
gravity,’’ whereas the direct opposite is the 
ease. The writer of the article in Motor 
| Age proceeds to say: 4 
| ‘*Next to the erroneous ideas on gravity 
| in gasoline comes that of the relative value 
|of different grades of gasoline. The ig- 
norance in this matter has been exhibited 
time and time again at track and road races. 
One concern hint not use anything but 
85 gravity gasoline because they claimed it 
was quicker and more powerful, hence the 
car would make better speed. In the same 
meet another concern would not use any- 
thing but 56 gravity gasoline on the ground 
that it gave more power and was faster. 
Here were the two opposites. In the races 
it happened that the car with the 56 
beat the car with the 85. As a matter of 
fact there was more power in the 56, but 
it took a little longer to get the motor 
warmed ‘up to its use and in cold weather 
‘| it was harder to crank up with the 56 than 
with the 85. The race proved one thing, 
however, namely, that the 56 had more 
power in it gallon for gallon than the 85. 
| “In Chicago one branch manager for 
| years bought nothing but 76 gasoline for 
| his demonstrating cars. He would not use 
|any other. He imagined that it made his 
| ears faster and that they would pick up 
| quicker and get away faster. Well, this 
| branch manager has now changed his mind. 

He uses 60 gravity gasoline, has not much 

more difficulty in cranking up, and finds 

that his motor gets away faster.with the 60 
| than it used to with the 76. The improve- 

ments in the motor design may be re 
| sponsible for this; if so, it but proves the 
' fact that gasoline should not be blamed for 
1 the shorteomings‘of the motor.” 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


That Was Why.—‘‘ Why are you so sore 
on that eminent millionaire? He has done 
some good things.” 

“T was one of them.’ 
Herald. 


’— Washington 


The Only Chance.—“‘ If those California 
women run for office do you think they 
would be guilty of purchasing votes? ” 

“Not unless they got green trading 
stamps with them.’’— Houston Post. 





A Scheme.—‘ There’s nothing in a 
name.” 

“T think there is.” 

* Prove it.” 

“Well, Pll bet if it was called ‘ lodge’ 
instead of ‘church’ more men would 
attend.”’—Detroit Free Press. 





What Really Occurred.—‘* Well, I de- 
clare,” said Lot, as he realized that his wife 
had been turned into a pillar of salt. 
“That’s a strange phenomenon. I always 
thought the old lady was largely pepper.” 

Whereupon he dug a salt-cellar and laid 
her gently away therein before moving on. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 





What Milton Omitted.—The} rebellious 
angels had just been cast out of heaven. 
In the swift downward flight Lucifer over- 
took Beelzebub. 

“What’s troubling you, 
called. 

“An old problem,’’ answered the future 
foul fiend, between somersaults: ‘‘ Where 
are we going this fall? ’—Lippincott’s. 


Bub?” he 





No Choice.—Hubert Latham, the An- 
toinette flyer, was talking at a tea to a 
pretty California girl. 

“ Mr. Latham,” said the girl, as she took 
her nineteenth walnut-and-lettuce sand- 
wich, ‘‘ tell me, does flying require any par- 
ticular application? ” 

“Well, no, none in particular,’ Mr. 
Latham answered. ‘‘ Arnica or horse lini- 
ment—one’s as good as another.’’—San 





Her Topic.—Uncle Jack, who was visit- 
ing them for the Christmas holidays from 
the West, wished to talk to Elizabeth’s 
father at his office. He could not find the 
telephone directory and thus appealed to 
three-year-old Elizabeth for information 
regarding the ‘phone number: ‘“* Elizabeth, 
what does Mother ask for when she talks 
to Daddy at his office? ’’ he inquired. 

Elizabeth was wise for her days. 

“Money,” she lisped.—Ladies 
Journal. 


Home 





Cheering Him Up.—‘‘ Just before his 
departure for Spain,’’ said the magazine 
editor, ‘‘ I dined with Mr. Howells in his 
Half Moon Street apartment in London. 
A popular nevelist called after dinner. He 
told us all about his phenomenal sales. 
Then—fishing for compliments, you know 
—he sighed and said: ‘I grow richer and 
richer; but, all the same, I think my work 
is falling off. My new work is not so good 
as my old.’ 

; “*Oh, nonsense!’ said Mr. Howells. 
You write just as well as you ever did, 
my boy. Your taste is improving. That 
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Resistless— 
Enduring 


Here is a real Non-Skid. 

An extra tread of very tough rubber, 
vulcanized onto the regular. 

A double-thick tread. 

So thick that the blocks can be cut 
very deep. 

So thick, so tough that they don’t 
wear off, 


These ideal treads, if wanted, may now 
be had on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 

In the past two years, No-Rim-Cut 
tires have come to outsell all others. 

They are now the most popular tires in 
existence— 

Over 700,000 sold. 

These are the tires which never can be 
rim-cut. 

With other tires—with clincher types— 
23% of all ruined tires are rim-cut. 

This is your chiefest worry and your 
main expense. No-Rim-Cut tires wipe 
it out entirely. 

And this is the tire which is 10% over 
the rated size. This type of tire, with 
hookless base, permits this oversize. 
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Winter Tires 


With a Bulldog Grip 


Note the double-thick tread— 

Note the deep-cut blocks— 

Note the countless edges and angles. 
Compare it with other non-skids. 


Thick enough to be almost puncture- 
proof. 

See the sharp-cut, deep-cut blocks. 
They present to the road surface count- 
less edges and angles. 

Their grip is resistless— 

And the blocks endure. 

Note how these blocks widen out at 
the base, so the strain is rightly distributed. 

A moment’s comparison will show a 
dozen advantages over other non- 
skid devices. 


No-Rim-Cut—10% Oversize 


That means 10% more air—10% added 
carrying capacity. And this over-tiring, 
with the average car, adds 25% to the 
tire mileage. 

These two features together—No-Rim- 
Cut and oversize—under average condi- 
tions cut tire bills in two. 

That’s why the demand for this type 
of tire has increased 500% in two years. 

You are bound to adopt these No-Rim- 
Cut tires when you know what others 
know. 


Our new Tire Book is ready—based 
on 13 years of tire making. It is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask us 
to mail it to you. 








(jooDSYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 











is all.’ "—Christian Register. 








The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Liberty Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. : 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Do You Judge a Cigar by 
Pennies or Satisfaction ? 


Too many smokers think of cigars as “ five 
cent” cigars or “ten cent” cigars or “six for 
a dollar” cigars. 


A few men speak of “ domes- 
tic” cigars—‘Key West”’ cigars 
— ‘seed tobacco” cig ars— 
“Clear Havana” cigars, etc. 
These men come nearer to 
knowing what they are talking 
about. They base their judg- 
ment of a cigar on what it is 
made of—not what it costs. 


The fact that my Shivers’ 
Panatela can be sold by my 
plan at $5.00 per hundred does 
not deter thousands of wealthy 
business men from smoking it. 
Able, if they wished, to smoke 
cigars that cost adollar apiece, 
they buy their cigars by mail, 
direct from my clean Phila- 
delphia factory, because they 
have found my cigars greatly 
to their liking. 


On the other hand, there are 
scores of men who buy my cigars 
because their knowledge of selling 
conditions convinces them that my 
plan enables me to sell the 1oc 
cigar of the trade for five cents. I 
have eliminated all the selling ex- 
pense that distributing through 
usual channels entails, and every 
business man knows what a saving 
this is when applied to a cigar. 


MY OFFER IS: I will, upon 
request, send fifty Shivers’ Pana- 
tela Cigars to a reader of The 
Literary Digest, express prepaid. 

ie may smoke tenof these cigars 
and return the remaining forty at 
my expense if he is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased with 
them, and keeps them, he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.5C, within 
ten days. 

Should you accept this offer, be 
cy So with the cigars and pay 
or them, my real profit on the sale 
would be nothing. I absolutely 
depend on the quality of my cigars 
to induce a repeat order, and in 
most cases it succeeds. Repeat 
orders are the back-bone of my 
business. You, of course, are not 
under the slightest moral obliga- 
tion to soaniar from me at all 
unless you want to. _I leave all 
that to the capacity of my cigars 
to please you. 





SHIVERS’ 
PANATELA 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 





Tn ordering please state whether you prefer mild, 
medium or strong cigars, and use business stationery 
or give reference. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRENCH, CERMAN 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it, to read 
it, to write it, there is but one best 
way. You must hear it spoken cor- 
rectly, over and over, till your ear 
knows it. 









You must see it printed 
correctly till your eye 
knows it. You must 
talk it and write it. 


All this can be 
done best by the 


Language-Phone Method 
Combined with ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


With this method you buy a professor outright. 
You own him. He _—— as you choose, slowly or 
quickly; when you choose, night or day; for a few 
minutes or hours at a time. 

Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it 
spoken often enough; and by this method you can 
hear it as often as you like. 


Write for Interesting Booklet, fuil particulars of 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 1105) 


war closed, she and her husband came to 
New York, where Mr. Harrison ever after- 
ward practised law. The chapters which 
deal with Mrs. Harrison’s life in the North 
are all interesting. The book, in fact, is a 
real addition: to the number of valuable 
collections of memoirs written in our time 
by women. 


Henderson, Ernest F. Bliicher and the Uprising 
of Prussia against Napoleon. 1806-1815. Illustrated, 
maps. Cloth, pp. 347. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


This is the most recent addition to the 
biographical series entitled ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nations.’”” Dr. Henderson, whose ‘‘Short 
History of Germany”’ is well known, has 
made a painstaking study of the material 
of Blicher’s life and finds that it is quite 
misleading for English and American 
students to think of him chiefly as the man 
who came to Wellington’s aid at Waterloo. 
The credit for the overthrow of Napoleon 
belongs as much to Bliicher as to Welling- 
ton, for he’ was ‘‘the one progressive, in- 
spiring element among the leaders of the 
allied armies from the year 1813 on.” 
Indeed, Bliicher was a national hero long 
before the final campaigns. As the sub- 
title indicates, the book is not so much a life 
of Blicher as a study of his relation to the 
Napoleonic wars and his position as a mili- 
tary commander. It thus deals mainly 
with campaigns and army organization, 
and will have its chief interest for the his- 
torian, amateur or professional, as it re- 
quires some knowledge of the historical 
background. In the appendix Professor 
Horatio White has gathered some very in- 
teresting folk- and war-songs of the period, 
many of them celebrating Bliicher. 


Holbrook, Richard Thayer. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Portraits of Dante. 
$6.50 net. 

The visage of no man of the older world 
seems more indelibly or unalterably fixt 
in the popular mind than the stern face 
of Dante. Scholars have known upon 


so there was not much left for Mr. Hol- 
brook to do excep! to gather up all the 
evidence upon which rests disproof of the 
authenticity of one and another Dante pic- 
ture, and leave us exactly where we were 
before. The Giotto portrait discovered in 
1840 in the Palazzo del Podesta at Florence, 
supported by Boceacio’s description, is 
the only real testimony we have of the 
manner of man he was. ‘All other por- 
traits are secondary, if they are not copies, 
and record not so much Dante’s features as 
his fame.’’ This is the end we reach; but 
the journey will be pleasant to all admirers 
of the author of the Divine Comedy; and 
valuable to students who have here much 
interesting discussion of a fascinating 
theme. The charming reproductions will 
make the work one of permanent value. 
It will not be overlooked in this holiday 
season when one has a difficult friend with 
scholarly tastes to suit with a Christmas 
present. 


Holland, Clive. The Belgians at Home. Illustra- 
ted in color from drawings by Douglas Snowden, and 
from photographs by the author. 8vo. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.50 net. 


Mr. Holland has already written of 
‘*Tyrol and its People,’’ a congenial theme 





our Free Trial Offer and terms for easy payment. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


802 Metropolis Building, 16th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 


from which he elicited much entertaining 
|material for his readers. In taking up 
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SHOE 


mt 


Comfort is the first 
consideration when 
buying shoes—Florsheim 
“‘Natural Shape’’ lasts, are 
your guarantee of comfort. 
Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 


and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet “* The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,"’ 
showing styles that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago 


The Cambridge 











| Belgium he is again on familiar ground. 


»In every way, for 
every purpose; in 

office, home or school, 
you'll always find that 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


stand up - and make 
good, because theirfine 


&% 














smudging. fp 


Your dealer 
sells . 
them. / 


L 




















Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
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His interest in and affection for this little 
European kingdom and its people is evi- 
dent throughout his book and enhances its 
eharm. An experienced writer of works of 
travel, Mr. Holland does not overload his 
pages with dry statistics, nor with so- 
ealled ‘‘practical information” for the 
prospective traveler. At the same time, 
his book is an excellent vade mecum for the 
tourist who elects to spend a vacation in 
Belgium, and who hopes to achieve from 
his stay there that somewhat difficult com- 
bination for the pleasure-seeker, enter- 
tainment and instruction. A general im- 
pression of the land and its people is the 
main object sought to be conveyed by the 
book; and it was to carry out this purpose 
that Mr. Holland shaped his itinerary as he 


did. Thus, he travels the main thorough- | 


fares of Belgium, as well as the picturesque 
bypaths, traversing, before he has finished, 
the entire Belgian coast line. He visits the 
half-deserted towns of West Flanders, goes 
inland along its western borders, then down 
the valley of the Meuse, and back through 
central Belgium to the capital. Thence 
he goes to Liége, Malines, Antwerp, and, 
finally, to Ghent and Bruges. Mr. Snow- 
den’s sixteen color-pictures and the twenty 
photographs by the author add very much 
to the enjoyment of the book. 


Hourticq, Louis. History of Art in France. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

This is a new volume in the admirable 
little series devoted to the general history 
of art in all countries, under the title ‘‘ Ars 
Una: Species Mille,”’ which has already em- 
braced volumes on Northern Italy and 
Great Britain and Ireland, each of which 
was admirable. A chronological summary 
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“Through the 
Week’s Events” 


The “Electric” is the perfect 
and always efficient motor ve- 
hicle. With its dignity of de- 
sign, quietness, simplicity of 
operation, and instant availa- 
bility at all times, the “Elec- 
tric” is indeed strongly de- 
serving of the marked 
approval that society has 
bestowed upon it. In 
cities, towns and sub- 
urbs—as acommercial 
car for delivery or 
hauling purposes, its 






economy and efficiency surpass 
that of all other vehicles. 







Back of all this perfection—the 
motive power which gives absolute 
dependability to an electric car—is 


The ¢€¢ 


- HroncladzExtde” Battery 


This marvelous development of the standard ** Exide ’’ battery constitutes the 
master-stroke in storage battery development as applied to automobiles. It is the 
culmination of long years of thought and experimental work by the best battery 
experts in the world, and has been recognized -by the leading Electric Vehicle 
manufacturers as being vastly superior to all others. 


The ‘* fronclad=Exide’’ battery gives from two to three times the life: sel- 
dom, if ever requires cleaning: gives increased mileage and reduces the cost of 












is given in each volume of the art of each | 
nation, with from 500 to 1,000 half-tone | 
pictures inserted in the text. Everything | 
is condensed, and yet there is an admir- | 
able completeness within well-defined lines. | 
Other volumes will follow. They are sure 

to be appreciated by all who possess them. 


Jackson, A. V. Williams. From Constantinople 
tothe Home of Omar Khayyam. 8vo, pp. 316. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 

Among the most ardent American schol- 
ars of things Oriental is Professor Jackson, 
of Columbia University, who has in this 
volume given an account of the first part of 
his travels in Transcaucasia and northern 
Persia for historic and literary research 
during the years 1907 and 1908. Starting 
from Constantinople with a comrade, he 
traversed the shores of the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, crossing northern Persia and 
into Russian Asia. Among the places 
visited were Baku where the oil industry 
excited his liveliest interest, Mashad the 
sacred city of Persia, and Teheran where he 
made a study of the polities of the Newer 
Persia. From there he followed the route 
taken by Alexander the Great in his con- 
quering march, and arrived at the real goal 
of his expedition, Nishapur, home of Omar 
Khayyam, where he found that the tent- 
maker was more honored as a hoyman than 


city of Tus, where the poet Firdausi loved 
and sang. Mr. Jackson pursued his 
travels with the joy of an eager schoolboy, 
but did not lose sight of his scholarship, for 
he contrived to obtain photographs of 





’ GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 


asa poet. He then proceeded to the ruined | 


operation. 








The following leading makers of Electric Cars use “Exide”, **JAycap= 
Exide”, and ** Tronclad=Exide ’’ Batteries : 













Argo Electric Vehicle Co. Commercial Truck Co. of America Ohio Electric Car Co. 






Baker Motor Vehicle Co. Couple Gear Freight Wheel Co. Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 
Borland-Grannis Co. Dayton Electric Car Co. Standard Electric Car Co. 
Broc Electric Vehicle Co. General Vehicle Co. Studebaker Automobile Co. 
Champion Wagon Co. Grinnel Electric Car Co, The Waverly Co. 

Columbia Motor Car Co. Hupp-Corporation Walker Vehicle Co. 


Columbus Buggy Co. C. P. Kimball & Co. Woods Motor Vehicle Co. 














, When buying your new car or renewing the battery in your present one, see 
that the ‘* Hronclad=Exide”’ is installed. It can be placed in any jars of stand- 
ard ‘* Exide’ size and will greatly increase the efficiency of your “ Electric.” 
Any information that you desire can be secured from our nearest sales office. 


- THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
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New York Boston Chicago St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta Denver 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Portland, Ore. Toronto 


760 * Exide” Distributors. 8 ‘Exide’? Depots. ‘ Exide’? Inspection Corps. 





e " rmers TRADE MARK 
Adirondack Foot-Wa Ae V ERST C 
: »™ Motoring, Driving and 

Sitting Outdoors 
DESIRABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS Insure feet comfort, health, protection and 















They insure coziness, warmth, neat appearance. They keep your feet warm 
omfort! Make living in the in cold weather and dry in wet weather, and can 
pres in the Winter a tom eae be worn all day long without injury or discomfort. 

joyment. They're universally EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. 


Always for sale where good shoes are sold. 
in demand. Worn by men and 8 80 
women over regular shoes or over ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 

hose. Made of selected sheep- THE ADAMS & FORD CO. 

skin with heavy, warm wool in- CLEVELAND, OHIO LZ 

side: ten inches high. State Z 
shoe size and whether to be worn 


$1.50 PAIR over shoes or hose. Money 


SENT PREPAID back if not satisfactory. 
Write for large Illustrated Catalog of Outdoor Outfittings 
W. C. LEONARD & CO., 96 





None genuine with 
out THIS cord, 


Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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Making 
each day’s 
shave a 
pleasure 









You men who find 
shaving an effort 
that ends in a smart- 
ing, sore face, can 
now have a cool, 
smooth, comfortable a 
shave by using the = 


New escank is 


TORREY 


Honing Strop 








The sharpening side is dressed with 
our wonderful new sharpening prep- 
aration, that will last a lifetime 
without renewing. Just strop your 
razor on this surface once or twice 
a week and on the leather finishing 
side before and after each shave. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
new Torrey Honing Strop. If he 
cannot, write to us and we will see 
that you are supplied. Our booklet, 
allabout shaving, sent freeon request. 


Get a Torrey Razor — the best made. 


Every dealer who is not now selling the new 
Torrey Honing Strop should write at once for our 
‘special proposition. 


J. R. TORREY & CO. 


Dept. C, Worcester, Mass. 





Does Your Granite Dish or Hot Water Bag Leak? 
MEN DETS 


Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, 
ooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
usethem. Fitany surface. Smooth. Sample box, l(c. Complete box, 
asstd. sizes, 25, postpaid. Wonderful opportunity for live agents. 
today. Collette Mfg.Co., Box 151 Amsterdam, N.Y. 











KEENE’S DEPENDABLE RAZOR 
Made by Joseph Rodgers & Sons, Sheffield, Eng. 





Made 
on 
Honor 
This razor i: absolutely perfect, both in shape and shaving 
qualities. No finer quality of steel can possibly be put into a 
razor. Rodgers steel has 230 yearso quality behind it. Each 


razor is perfectly ground, hardened and tempered individually, 
insuring a perfect and most lasting shaving edge. 

You simply cannot buy a better razor than this. 

Money Back Guarantee. The price of Keene's 
Dependable Razor is $3.00 and the value for your money is all 
in the blade—no fancy handle or finish. Order one today and see 
what a real, creamy shave you get. Use itevery day for 30 days, 
then if you are not thoroughly satisfied, send the razor back and 
we will return your money- This razor is warranted for 50 years. 

Remit price of razor, or, if you prefer, send for our catalogue 
of Joseph Rodgers & Sons Razors, Pocket-knives and Scissors. 


KEENE BROS., Dept. 2379, 32 No. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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many rare inscriptions for future decipher- 

ing. There are over two hundred photo- 

graphs, a map, index, and colored frontis- | 
piece. 

Jenkins, Stephen. The Greatest Street in the 


World. With 160 illustrations and 6 maps. Large 
8vo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 


Kerfoot, J. B. Broadway. With 48 illustrations 
by Lester G. Hornby. Tall crown 8vo. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 net. 


The admirably illustrated volume by 
Mr. Jenkins gives ‘‘the story of Broadway, 
old and new, from the Bowling Green to 
Albany.’”’ After its perusal, one is quite 
willing to admit the truth conveyed in the 
title of the book; for, when all is said and 
done, what other street is there in the world 
to-day with quite the fame, importance, 
and actual dimension of Broadway? Inthe 
old Roman world, Mr. Jenkins points out, 
there were two streets which surpassed 
Broadway in length: the Appian Way, 
running from Rome to Brundusium, 350 
miles, and Watling Street in England, 
from Dover, via London, to Chester and 
York, thence in two branches to Carlyle 
and the Wall near Newcastle. But of 
these famous thoroughfares of antiquity 
only occasional portions are visible to-day. 
Mr. Jenkins gives the history of Broadway, 
from its Dutch beginnings up to the present 
decade, and in so doing brings together 
many interesting facts which are usually 
known only to delvers in obscure local 
histories, but which will really be of value 
to whomever falls under the lure of this fas- 
cinating and ever-changing thoroughfare. 
Not least among the results of his re- 
searches is the rare series of illustrations, 
from which the reader gains at a glance an 
idea of the various phases of Broadway’s 
development, and the six maps outlining 
the street at different periods during the 
two and a half centuries of its existence. 

Mr. Kerfoot’s book is an entertaining 
description of the Broadway of this cen- 
tury, the Broadway that runs from the 
Battery and stops at Spuyten Duyvil. It 
portrays vividly the humors and tragedies 
taking place from day to day along the 
Great White Way, and conveys an excel- 
lent idea of what the street stands for in 
the life of the city. The series of drawings 
by Mr. Hornby help out the impression 
produced by the text with unfailing spirit 
and picturesqueness. 

Johnson, Clifton. 


Great Lakes. 
Maemillan Co. 


Highways and Byways of the 
Illustrated. 12mo. New York: The 
net. 


Mr. Johnson’s sixth volume in the Ameri- 
can Highways and Byways Series reveals a 
section of the country that is down in all 
the guide-books as offering special attrac- 
tions to the nature lover, but which has, 
nevertheless, received somewhat inade- 
quate treatment at the hands of the pro- 
fessional writer. In these pages the pic- 
turesque in life and nature, the byways 
rather than the highways, afford Mr. John- 
son his principal theme. The Lake Region, 
as treated by him, includes portions of seven 
different States, with glimpses of Canada, 
and for those would-be tourists who are 
looking for practical information on such 
prosaic, yet vital topics as transportation 
and hotels, each of the fifteen chapters of 
the book is furnished with a note giving the 
necessary data. Except for these notes, 
however, the volume is written for enter- 
tainment. There is not much said about 
the cities on the shores of the Great Lakes 
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Here’s Safety, 
Warmth, Comfort! 


You can't drive in safety, in winter, unless y 
are comfortably protected against the elements, 


The ‘*Spring Belt” Auto and Driver’s Robe 


(Patented) is a necessity for men 
and women who ridg 
or drive in winter 
The only robe which 
gives complete pro. 
tection and safety, and 
perfect control of foot 
pedals. On in a jiffy 
(just step into it) 
—instantly re. 
movable — yn 
buckles or snaps 
—not a bag, not 
a robe; a com. 


No loose ends—Spring hugs body automatically— 


foot ** pockets”? Eeep feet toasty warm. e 
warmth in—cold out. See it and you will want it. 

Our No. 1 ‘‘Spring Belt” Robe, made of heavy 
rubber drill, fined with beautiful. fine green plush; 
lined leather *‘shoes”—price $8.50. 

Our No. XX Robe, made with rubber drill face 
and lined with fine Kersey cloth; leather shod 
*“*shoes’’—price $6.50, 

If your dealer can not supply them we will ship 
robes direct to you, express prepaid. 


CHICACO AUTO ROBE SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 49, 119-123 S.Market St.,Chicago,Ill, 


Write now for a free copy of our beautiful illus. 
trated catalog of complete line of ‘‘Spring Belt” 
Auto and Drivers’ Robes for men or women, 
Prices $6.50 to $25.00. (2) 

















LUTZ (igar Architect @s in a BOX 
What makes a cigar good? Of the first importance 
—the “fragrant factor."’ My book tells. Each smok- 
er can have his smokes built to order by a Cigar 
Architect—6 cents each in lots of 25 is all they will 
cost you. lam the Cigar Architect 

I know how and | will convince you. Send for my 
FREE book, “Cigar Architect Secrets’ which ex- 
plains in an interesting way just what the duties of 
a Cigar Architect are. Send for this booklet now 


LUTZ “wc” LUT 
New Fiel iters 


Demand for motion picture plays rapidly increasing ; large rion 
being paid. You can write them; no experience needed. Details free. 
Associated M, P. Schools, 729 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicags 












In Two Heights: 


DELMAR, 21/, in.; REXTON, 2 in 


DELMAR —thenewest shape—isbaked and 
so shaped in the baking by our special Vertiform 
Process thatit isa straight-front that does meet 
close—and remains so. Has ample scarf space. 


Ide 
Collars 


In Canada, 3 for 50c. 
Have Linocorp BUTTONHOLES—Sstrong where 
strain comes—easier-to-button—don't tear out. 


Write us for 
Style Book, 















an Hlustrated Geo. P. 
Seow LINOCORD Wares 
clever story 
Pca BUTTONHOLES eg 
Know About Easier-to-Button and Unbuiton River Sin 
“aa CCM nactaeniay Troy, N.¥. 
experiences). 





—Chicago is most wofully neglected—and 
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the reader has been spared the dry facts of 
the statistical writer. But the rural dis- 
tricts, the small villages, the farms, the 
haunts of the fishermen, have yielded 
Mr. Johnson excellent material for his 
word pictures, his entertaining character 
sketches. And it is by his skilful use of 
this material that he has succeeded in con- 
veying “a vivid impression of what the 
region now is from a human standpoint, 
and of how it has developed from an un- 
tamed wilderness.” 

Kingsley, Florgnce Morse. The Transfiguration 


of Miss Philura. Illustrated by Ethel Pennewell 
Brown. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1 net. 


Mrs. Kxingsley’s little story, now ap- 
proaching the tenth year since the original 
publication, has probably been the most 
popular of short stories in book form issued 
during that period. A sale approaching 
100,000 copies is, for a publication of that 
kind, quite unusual. The secret of the 
survival of the book lies in the universality 
ofits appeal. In bringing it out in holiday 
form, with illustrations in colors and large 
type, it is believed that the holiday needs, 
first inspired as long ago as the early suc- 
cess of the book, have been met. 

Legge, Edward. The Comedy and Tragedy of the 


Second Empire. 8vo, pp. 410. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2 net. 


It is startling at first sight to learn that 
there is comedy in the history of an empire 
and perhaps the Anglo-Saxon mind is too 
apt to be imprest with a sense of humor 
over events that were by no means comical 
to the chief factors in them. It is our con- 
viction that Napoleon III. has never been 
taken seriously enough by any but his own 
countrymen. Nobody can deny that he 
had many Napoleonic qualities. It is true 
that he aspired to the hegemony of Europe 
by his alliance with Great Britain in the 
Crimean War, that he practically betrayed 
Cavour after the battle of Solferino, and 
sacrificed Maximilian in Mexico. But he 
ruled his country well after the plebiscite 
which established his empire, and intro- 
duced many reforms in the trade and agri- 
culture of France. The present volume 
gives a very bright account of the society in 
which the court of the Emperor moved. 
The debacle of Sedan is described from 
original documents and the question 
whether the Emperor appeared on the 
field with rouged face seriously discust. 
Zola is, of course, accountable for the fable. 
The fatal moment when the Emperor heard 
from the palace corridors the fatal cry, 
“Vive la Republique,’ brings us to the 
tragic end of a dynastic history the most 
interesting in Europe. Mr. Legge gives us 
in this volume the result of much careful 
and minute research. He has arranged his 
material with such rare skill as renders 
every page readable, and while we see in his 
narrative what Vergil calls ‘‘the tears of 
history,’’ we also come across things which 
are cheerful and sometimes provocative of 
asmile at the perverse folly of a too aspir- 
ing ambition and the vain attempt of a 
small man to reach the stature of a gigantic 
predecessor. The illustrations are good— 
the index satisfactory. 

McCabe, Joseph. The Empresses of Rome. 
Illustrated. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $4 net. 

The author of this book will surprize 
most readers by the extent of the knowl- 


ing these imperial matrons. The period 
covered extends to the fall of the Western 





Empire, which occurred about the middle 
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There’s a point about Rauch & Lang Elec- 
trics that’s vitally different from anything 
: 4 in any othercar. It is the Rauch & Lang 

control—the utter simplicity of it. 

) Here is a lever that does all the driving 
through the simple motions of pushing it 
forward and pulling it back. It starts the 
car slowly, without a jerk. It increases 
the progress with a gradual flow 
of power. No “jumping” from 
one speedto another. It retards 
the car with an electric brake— 
you simply pull the lever back. 
It grips the wheelstight and stops 
the car instantly if pulled all the 
way back. Andiitis, of course, 
the natural impulse to pull it 
way back in emergencies. 

There can be no mistake with this lever 
—no matter in what position it is—no mat- 
ter at what speed—for all power can be 
instantly shut off by simply dropping the 
hand on the metal ring at rear of handle. 
But the lever must first be brought back to 
neutral before the carcanstart. Accident 



























Additional Exhibits at 
our New York Branch 
Show Room, Broadway 
and 58th St. 


Exide Bat- 
tery standard 
equipment. 
Special Elec- 
tric Pneu- 
matic or Motz 
High-Efficien- 
cy Cushion 
Tiresoptional. 












































No Other Electric Is Controlled 
Like the Rauch & Lang 
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through forgetting is thus made an impossi- 
bility. Twelve-year-old children drive 
Rauch & Langs. There was never a vehi- 
cle simplerto operate. This control alone is 
a vital reason why you should see this car. 

The finish, upholstering, appearance and 
spaciousness are points that best appeal at 
close range. Our catalog goes into detail. 

But the Rauch & Lang agent, 
with the car right before you, 
can show you how these de- 
tails all fit together. 

The Rauch & Lang car is a 
perfect whole, from everystand- 
point of perfection, To miss 
seeing it before buying a car is 
to fail to employ your best 
judgment, for all other cars 
must be judged by this—must be compared 
with this standard. 

The new Rauch & Langs are on show 
in your city. 

Send in your name now for an early 
demonstration. By delaying today you 
may have to wait till next year. 


The Rauch & Lang (e 
eyeland 


Carriage Company Aika ley 
2317 WEST 25th STREET 








From Jan. 6th 
to 15th Rauch & 
a Lang Cars will 

be on Exhibit in 
the Beautiful 
Turkish Room of 
the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York 















































for Socia/ Play -Art Backs - Exquisite a High Quality. 
New w fee Club Indexes - Ideal for Bridge. 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or ivory Finish. 
OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAME S — HOYLE UP TO- DATE Soeur Pak 


YEARLY — SENT FOR f 
SSE 


us PLAYING _ CARD do. CINCINNATI, USA 
In one, MT ny Hs the World for General has 


Most Durable_25 Cent Card 
Club Indexes - Air-Cushion or ivor ry a orish. 





CENTS Cee 





PLAYING CARDS I 
25 per Pack 














“A Safe Leave!” 


—and only one point needed to win ! 
Ever-changing situations such as this, constantly 
new problems that call upon all the skill of hand, 
eye and brain, account for the intense fascination 
of Billiards and Pool. 

Do you play? You can do so now without 
frequenting a public poolroom. You can have 
in your own home a 


BURROWES 
Billiards Pool Table 


and play while you are paying for it. 

Burrowes Tables are scientifically correct in every detail 
—angles, pockets, cushions, etc.—and adapted to the most 
expert play. Some of the leading professionals use them 
for home practice. 

Sizes range upto 44x 9 feet (standard). Tables may 
be set on dining-room | library table, or mounted on their 
own legs or folding stand. 


$1° DOWN 


The prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc., 
and Tables are sold on easy terms of $1 or mote down, and 
asmali amount each month, 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE—- 

On receipt of first installment, we will ship Table. 
Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and 
on_ its receipt we will refund your deposit. Write 
today for illustrated catalogggiving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. Burrowes Co. , 710 Center St., Portland, Me. 

















Give One for Christmas 
To Your Men Friends 


Send For 
This New 
Shaving 
Brush For 


30 Days 
Bristicaslonded 
Free Trial scieietnae 


Solidly Imbed- 
dedin Rubber 
Use it every time you shave for 30 days. 
Then send us the price ($2) or return 
the Brush. Can we make any fairer 
offer? Aman rarely takes 30 days to 
decide he needs this 


LUXURY 
Lather Brush 


The greatest impr tin ing tools 

since the invention of the aes oo razor. 
It'sa revelation in shaving comfort. The 150 tapering, round 
rubber “*fingers’’ rub in the lather and soften the beard far 







For Tt lying 
ather ad eae 
ubber 





Hangs up 
to dry. 





better than human fingers can do it. A boon to men with ten- 
der skin or ingrowing beard—makes any razor shave well. 
Vrite on your business stationery, enclose 

business card or give r-ferences. We ry 

promptly send this Brusn, postage prepaid 
Your dealer is authorized to give you a 30- day free trial of 
the Luxury Brush before buying. 

416 River Stre 

Luxury Sales Company ** troy ‘x ov""* 
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of the fifth century, when the reign of that 
degenerate descendant of great rulers who 
curiously bore the name of the first king 
and the first emperor—Romulus Augus- 
tulus—came to its close. It therefore does 
not include the later imperial ladies of the 
Eastern or Byzantine Empire, conspicuous 
among whom was Theodora. The author 
has not only given the known facts in the 
lives of these women, but has framed them 
in settings composed of their environ- 
ments. He has made a volume of very 
special interest and value. Among the 
women whose lives are chronicled are those 
whom Caligula and Nero married, Sabina, 
Faustina, Zenobia, and the wife of 
Diocletian. 

MceGiffert, Arthur Cushman. Martin Luther, the 
Man and His Work. 12mo, pp. 409. New York: 
The Century Co. $3 net. 

Three lives of Luther by Americans have 
appeared in the present year, two of them 
of notable importance. The justification, 
perhaps, is that to each age the significance 
of a great life appears a little different as 
the value of his work develops. Dr. Me- 
Giffert’s contribution has already had 
many readers, having appeared in The 
Century Magazine. It is now in collected 
form at the service of many more, with 
sixty illustrations which are all appropriate 
to the text, and well illumine it. The 
volume is the work of a man who has not 
approached his subject with the pen of a 
litterateur but of a historian. He took no 
brief to depict a hero but to describe the 
man who ‘‘broke the dominance of the 
Roman Catholic Chureh in western 
Europe” (p. 382), and ‘‘made possible re- 
ligious and intellectual liberty’’ (p. 385). 
While showing Luther’s greatness he is not 
blind to his faults, to the ‘‘bigotry’’ (p. 
333) which defeated union with the re- 
formers at Marburg, or to the temper which 
could not ‘‘distinguish personal hatred and 
vindictiveness from zeal for God’s glory and 
devotion to his cause” (p. 335). On the 
first page he promised ‘‘a plain and liberal 
tale’—and kept his word. Fine writing 
has here no place, and the documents cited 
are luminous and betray the author’s fun- 
damental use of sources. The public and 
the author deserve congratulations, the 
former for having access to so plain yet 
foreeful a presentation, the latter for 
affording it. 


Merwin, Henry Childs. The Life of Bret Harte. 
‘. a Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
0. ¥ 


Mr. Merwin has written a full life of one 
of the most original of short-story writers. 
He has thrown the strongest lights on 
episodes that show most clearly Harte’s 
fitness for his work, his truthfulness in de- 
picting character, and his literary style. 
Bret Harte went to California five years 
after the gold fever broke out. He lived 
there seventeen years, and served in almost 
every business capacity possible for a 
young man. Mr. Merwin gives an inter- 
esting account of the pioneer movement, 
and a detailed social history of the country 
at that time. All this shows most plainly 
that Bret Harte wrote only of what he saw, 
and so simply and in such a direct, vivid, 
and personal way as to give his stories 
weight as well as charm. ‘‘ Yuba Bill, Col. 
Starbottle, Truthful James, Ah Sin, and 
Jack Hamlin” are only natural products of 
conditions in which there was a dearth of 
women. Mr. Merwin’s book has been 














| cordially welcomed and will be widely read. 
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care 
NO (Siighton. METAL TOUCHES THE SKIN | 


COMFORT 25¢ AND SOc | 
SERVICE 9 wewsurmew | 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., PHILADELPHIA |: 


BPI NIM 0 LL 











0 STOP FRETTING 
F OVER YOUR XMAS PRESENTS 


The most desirable, most suitable, 
eum and Jeast expensive ofall CORRECT 
ees CIFTS is a dainty 


“LENOX” Combination Xmas Box 
Sent to any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR 
$ Contents of Box designed for MEM : 





(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed 
choice Black, Tan, Navy, Gray, - + _ Value $1.00 
(2) Beautiful “Lenox” All silk Flowing- -End 
‘Four in Hand” Tie to match, - - Value .50 
(3) 1 pair of A quality Suspenders, Value _.26 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. Total Value $1.75 
Contents of Box designed for WOMEN : 
(1) 3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘Lenox’’ Satin 
Finished Lisle Hose, Black or Tan, - - Value $1.00 
(2) 8 beautiful corner embroidered Pure Irish 
Linen Handkerchiefs of superior quality, Value  .75 
ALE FOR ONE DOLLAR. Total Vatue $1.75 
Don't forget to state the size and shades desired. 
We refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’ss or any bank in N. Y. City 
LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept.24 , 5 W. 31st St., Nw York 
We need good. Agents. 




















Short Term Investments 


Investment bonds and _ notes 
issued to mature in from one to 
five years are favored by many 
investors as yielding a some- 
what better income than long 
time obligations. In addition, 
such securities, particularly of 
the larger issues, usually com- 
mend a ready market and are 
less subject to wide fluctuations 
in price. 

We have prepared a booklet 
giving brief descriptions of the 
principal issues of such securi- 
ties, which we will be pleased 
to furnish on request. 

Ask for Booklet S-644 


GuarantyTrust Company 
of New York 
28 Nassau Street 


Capital and Surplus - - $23,000,000 
Deposits - - - - - 161,000,000 
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Mozans, H. J. Along the Andes and Down the 
Amazon. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 542. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $4. - 


. Readers of Dr. Mozans’ book have been 
imprest by the remarkable, almost amazing 
erudition shown init. It has also a mo- 
dernity that is unusual in scholarly persons. 
Dr. Mozans seems to have been every- 
where and studied everything. His espe- 
cial interest in life has been thoroughly to 
acquaint himself with the history, antiqui- 
ties, and people, past and present, of 
northern South America. ‘To that end he 
stored his mind with an encyclopedia of 
information from all sources, beginning 
with the, ancient Spanish chronicles. A 
beginning was made by an exploratory 
journey in the Orinoco region—the scene of 
his former book ‘‘Up the Orinoco”; and 
now he takes us to Eeuador and Peru, over 
the Cordillera, and down the whole length 
of the Amazon. His long and learned re- 
view of the history and civilization of the 
Incas will seem, perhaps, the best of the 
book. It is one of the most critical and 
enlightening studies of the subject which 
have appeared. 


Peck, Annie S. A Search fr the Apex of America. 
Illustrated from original photographs. Large 8vo. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 

For years Miss Peck has been striving 
to scale the highest mountain peak of 
America, and at last she has achieved her 
ambition. The story of her four trips to 
South America, culminating in the success- 
ful ascent of Mt. Huascaran, in Peru, is 
told in this book, and should take high rank 
in the annals of exploration and adventure. 
Miss Peck reached the summit of Huas- 
caran in 1908, and in connection with the 
news accounts of her exploit at the time, 
the statement was made—Miss Peck dis- 
claims having given any ground for it — 
that the altitude of this mountain is 24,000 
feet. It happens that two other moun- 
taineers, Mr. and Mrs. Workman, held. the 
record until then for mountain climbing, 
having reached an elevation of over 23,000 
feet in the Himalayas. If Miss Peck had 
climbed a peak 24,000 feet high, then the 
record would be hers. To settle the mat- 
ter Mrs. Workman employed a party of 
scientists to measure Huascaran, and 
found, as a result, that the actual height of 
the latter is 22,187 feet. This places Huas- 
caran at an altitude 1,500 feet greater than 
Mt. McKinley, and nearly 1,000 feet higher 
than Mt. Sorata in Bolivia—but it left the 
record with Mrs. Workman, whose claim 
has not been disputed by Miss Peck. The 
latter has written an amazingly interesting 
book of South American exploration, and 
her courage and persistence in the face of 
apparently insurmountable difficulties in- 
terest more than 
climbing triumphs. 


Price, Overton W. The Land We Live In. The 
Boy’s Book of Conservation. With a Foreword by 
Gifford Pinchot. Illustrated from Photographs. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 242. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Pinchot, in his prefatory remarks, 
speaks with great enthusiasm of both this 
book and of its author, who was his right- 
hand man in the forestry service. The 
Praise is deserved, for from start to finish 
the book is compact of information about 
the resources of the country, and the way 
they ought to be cared for while utilized, 
and it is offered in a way that commands 
hot only belief but .interest. 
hoped that every boy and girl in the land, 
and especially those of the West and South, 
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HIS Christmas is 

surely the time to 

gratify for him one 
of his dearest wishes— 
to own a HOWARD 
WATCH. 


Not that he hasn’t a watch 
of some kind already. 

But the higher up a man 
gets in the councils of the 
business and professional 
world the more HOWARD 
owners he finds among his 
associates. 

It is brought home to him 
more and more that the 
HOWARD has a distinctive 
standing among the leading 
men of all callings and occu- 
pations. 

And when a man once ab- 
sorbs the prestige of the 
HOWARD—when he realizes 


E. HOWARD WATCH 





6 ll wy 





The Howard Watel 





Se 
——s 


what “HOWARD time”’ is 
and the service it performs in 
the world’s affairs, any other 
watch becomes a good bit of 
a makeshift. 


Through its seventy years’ career 
the HOWARD has come to be 
known as the finest practical time- 
piece in the world. 

A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 


The price of each watch—from 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a 
Crescent or Jas. Boss gold-filled 
case at $40, to the “EDWARD 
HOWARD” model (23-jewel, 18K 
solid gold case) at $350—is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket 
attached. 

Find the HOWARD jeweler in 
your town and talk to him. Not 
every jieweler can sell you a 
HOWARD. The jeweler who can 
is a good man to know. 

Admiral Sigsbee has written a little 

k, “The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” giving the record of his own 
HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll 
enjoy it. Drop usa post-card, Dept. O 
and we'll send you a copy. 


WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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Saves Coal 
Saves Work 










Hill’s 
“Hustler” 


Ash Sifter Here’s the sift 


er you’ve always wanted. No work, no 
waste, no dust. Just turn the handle - ashes 
sift into barrel, unburnt coal drops into scuttle. 
Cuts down your coal bills. Lasts alifetime. Sold 
by hardware dealers everywhere. Write today for Fol- 
der No. 5 describing this valuable work, dirt and money saver. 


Hill-Dryer Company 205 Park Avenue 


Worcester, Mass. 














SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure. and writing of the Short. 
Story taught by J. Berg Esenwein, 
Kditor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-pade catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
71 Resse Place. Springfield. Mass. } 





Mr. beenwein 








15 Days’ 
Free Trial! 





Your furs, blankets, linens, laces, silks and wool- 

2 ens come from the fragrant depths of a Piedmont 
Southern Red Cedar Chest as perfect as the day they were laid away 
Absolute protection from’ moths, mice, dust and damp. Very decors- 
tive and the most acceptable of all Christmas gifts. Shipped direct 
from factory, at factory prices, freight prepaid, 15 Days’ Free Trial 
Send for ** The Story of Red Cedar,’’ and big catalog showing many 
styles, sizes and prices of Chests, Upholstered Wardrobe Couches, etc. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 51, Statesville, N. ©. 
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Free Book About 
Infant Feeding and 
Holstein Cows’ Milk 

You ought to know the difference be- 
tween Holstein Cows’ Milk and ordinary 
milk, whether you nurse your baby or not. 
For if you do not, you surely should know 
what is Nature’s best substitute, and if you 
do, you ought to know which milk will 
nourish you best. 

Years ago farmers learned from practical 
experience that for some mysterious reason all 
young animals, whether pigs, calves or babies, 
grew much faster and stronger when fed on 
Holstein Milk than on any other kind. 

Now through laboratory research and clinical 
experiment, the great specialists have found out 
why this is true and just how Holstein Cows’ 
Milk differs from ordinary milk and resembles 
mother’s milk. Our literature explains it. 

First ask your milkman whether he can 
supply you, and if he cannot, send us his name 
and address when you write for our free book, 
**The Story of Holstein Milk.” 








HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
13-L American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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might have an opportunity to read it; 
and to that end its suitability for school 
and rural circulating libraries should be 
distinctly announced. 

After a brief sketch of what the United 
States had originally in arable lands, for- 
ests, waterways, mineral wealth, ete., and 
an account of how some of these resources, 
especially that of the woodlands, have been 
wasted, the author describes what a na- 
tional forest to-day is like, why it is pro- 
tected, and how the Government’s watch- 
men, the forest rangers, try to preserve 
it against robbers, fire, and other injuries. 
This chapter contains a great deal of news 
for everybody, and is adventurous enough 
in its incidents to please the dullest. 

The nation’s wealth in farms and cul- 
tivable lands and the work of the Recla- 
mation Service furnish material for another 
highly informatory chapter. Mines and 
mining-claims are explained, and espe- 
cially property in coal-beds and the meth- 
ods of working it. Sportsmen will read 
with attention what is said of the need of 
caring for what wild game remains. Two 
final chapters—‘‘ What this Means to Us,”’ 
and another, ‘‘How We Can Help,” con- 
tain a great deal of value and interest. 
The whole is so brightly and simply done, 
and is enlivened by so many illustrations 
and anecdotes, that a really remarkable 
result is attained in presenting a hard sub- 
ject in a readable way. 


Rackham, Arthur. Siegfried and the Twilight 
of the Gods. 10x12, pp. 180. New York: Double- 





day, Page & Co. $5 net. 





“PIGS IS PIGS” 


That’s true, but the pigs from which 
“*Forest Home’’ Virginia Hams 


come are raised on Virginia farms. 
with the idea of making the finest, sweetest hams. 


Cured Old Southern Style and aged one year before you 
get them. Can you imagine a better winter's breakfast? 
8 to 16 Ibs. each—3(ic Ib. freight paid on first shipment 
Age 


of 100 Ibs. or more. Shipments made anywhere. 
improves them. So order full winter’s supply. 


FOREST HOME FARM, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


Our pigs are raised 


The art of Arthur Rackham still justly 
continues to furnish delight to countless 
lovers of fine illustration. This year he has 
produced another superb volume of many 
full-color drawings, the subject of which is 
the second part of the great story of the 
Niebelungs’ Ring, Siegfried, and Gdotter- 
dimmerung, a companion to his The 
Rheingold and The Valkyrie of last year. 
The text is that of Margaret Armour. Mr. 
Rackham is never happier than when con- 








The Jersey Cow for 
Beauty and Utility 


The crowning ornament of a pas- 
toral scene is the gentle, beautiful 
Jersey Cow. For the Country 
Home she is chosen on sight. 


For the producing of milk, cream 
and butter for the home table, she 
is preferred because Jersey milk is 
rich. 

But if you are in the dairy business to 
make money, cold, hard facts will also 
lead you to the Jersey as the best profit- 
producer. She gives milk that commands 
top-notch price. She produces more 
butter for the same cost of keep than any 
other breed. 


For proof of this statement, write to 
American Jersey Cattle Club 
8 West 17th St., New York 





juring out of his imagination, unspoiled by 
his early career as an insurance canvasser, 
the forms of dwarfs, fairies, and all the pic- 
turesque heroes and heroines of folk-lore; 
and the magic atmosphere of the Ring has 
never found a more sympathetic artist. 
Among the most imaginative of his draw- 
ings are those of Mime finding the mother 
of Siegfried in the forest, the dusk-envel- 
oped Three Norns, Fafner the dragon, the 
Dwarfs quarreling over the dragon’s body, 
and those of the Rhine Maidens. But all 
are splendidly conceived and instinet with 
that spirit of romance which inspired an- 
other artist to express the legend in bold 
and individual musical form. 








° 4 Here’s one Christmas present 
Give This—2s will give absolute Rar a sar 
_ tion—always, 

The first perfect, artificial light—a soft, clear, restful, 
sunshine-like radiance—the first real improvement in oil- 
burning since 1772—135 years ahead ofall other lamps,and 
because of this the only one that is or can be sold undera 

Perpetual Guarantee 

This means it is never sold unless it satisfies. Your 
money back any time if it doesn’t. The 
Master Lamp is manufactured and sold 
only by us direct to users, charges pre- 
paid. Send forcatalog. Address Dept.H, 


United Lamp and Burner Company 
New York Boston Chicago 


wa Master Lamp 
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‘Ghe Most Popular Water 












FREE, a bandless filing envelope. No strings,bands, 
nor tapes. Adjustable and Expansive. Last forever— 
economical. Write today on your business stationery 
THE SMEAD MFG. CO., Dept. N, Hastings, Minn, 


DOCUMENT ENVELOPES 











“‘The Latest and Best 


translation of the Scriptures” is the unan- 
imous opinion of the Biblical scholars 
with regard to the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American 
Revision Committee 


This version is used and recom- 

mended by Ministers, Superin- 

tendents, Sunday School Teach- 

ers and Leaders of Bible Study 
Classes, because it is more true to the 
original and requires less explanation 
than any other. 

The Council! of the Reformed 
Churches iz America holding the Pres 
bytertan System, recommended that: 

“The first and chief text-book should be the 
Bible itself, and preferably the AMERICAN 
STANDARD VERSION, with references, 
a Bible Dictionary and Concordance and 
Subject Index.” 

The demand for the American Standard 
Bible is so great that the publishers have al- 
ready made the entire Bible in this version in 
eight sizes of type and over 200 styles of bind- 
ing to meet every want. Prices, 35c upward. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Revision Committee 
381G Fourth Ave., New York 








“*Condensed Sunshine” 





Bible Publishers for the American 
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Robertson, Eric. Wordsworth and the English 
Lake Country. With 47 drawings by Arthur Tucker, 
R.B.A.,and maps. 8vo. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $2. 25 special net. 

As published in England, this book bears 


the title ‘‘Wordsworthshire,” the name 
given to the Lake Country by James Rus- . : : 

sell Lowell. Mr. Robertson, who was for- —awogaanne® 
merly Professor of English in the Punjab O QUALITY (77 
University, and is now a parish priest at , 
Windermere, gives the literary motive for 
his work in the opening paragraph to the 
present volume: ‘‘When the reader gets 
past its brief initial. chapter, this book will 
be found to be neither a Guide to the Lakes, 
nor an analysis of Wordsworth’s Complete 
Works, but a series of suggestions about a.| 
Poet’s mind in relation to the country in) 
which he dwelt.’’ His book is thus a sort | 
of literary biography illustrated through- 
out by the facts of local environment. 
Perhaps no poet in history offers so rich an 
opportunity for this sort of treatment as 
Wordsworth, whose eloquent muse ex- 





HE DANCERS OF THE ORIENT 
invariably chose a soft rug upon which to 
display the intricate steps and lithe motions 

of the Eastern dances. 


@ We too need rugs-—rugs of artistic Oriental designs and 
soft Oriental colorings—rugs that will sink harmoniously 
into the color scheme of our rooms—rugs that we can live 
with contentedly. @ In the 


Whittall Arabte Rugs 


pended itself in spiritual interpretations of 
the rare natural scenery from which it 
gained its inspiration. It would be hard 
to imagine Wordsworth away from the 
English Lakes, just as it would be hard to 
imagine this beautiful region without the 
nature-loving poet who sang its glories so 
well. The intimate connection between 
the two has been admirably traced by Mr. 
Robertson, whose book forms a genuine 
addition to Wordsworthian literature, an 
excellent complement to Knight’s ‘‘Eng- 
lish Lake District as Interpreted in the 
Poems of Wordsworth.” 


you have arug of wonderful texture, the soft,high, 
resilient pile sinking luxuriously under the foot. 
In design we offer you close imitations of beauti- 
ful old Oriental masterpieces worked out in their 
rich, mellow colorings. The length of pile and 
the use of splendid material insure you great 
resistance to wear, while our dyes are subjected 
to rigid tests in our laboratory before use. 

@ These rugs were primarily made to fill the need 
of those in search of the artistic and beautiful as 
well as durable, who cannot afford a high priced 
Oriental. The Whittall method of manufacture, 
taking advantage of each and every mechanical 
improvement, is able to produce a splendid rug at 
a moderate price. @The name‘ ‘Whittall’s” woven 
into the back of every rug and yard of carpet is 


S55, i ER CATE OD BS 


your guarantee of the manufacturer’s high stand- 


Ross, Edward Alsworth. The Changing Chinese. ard of perfection. Send for our booklet, 


The Conflict of Oriental and Western Cultures in 
China. 100 illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 350. 
New York: The Century Co. $2. 40 net. 

Nothing could be more ‘‘timely’’ than 
the appearance of this excellent book at the 
present juncture when all eyes are fixt in 
curious expectancy on China, and the very 
“conflict” mentioned has become an actual 


“Oriental Art in American Rugs” 


with its splendid descriptions of Oriental design and 
its beautiful plates of Whittall reproductions. 


We will send it free. 


























re civil war. The author is professor of 
sociology in the University of Wisconsin, 
aia writer of “‘Social Control,’ ‘‘Foundations | i AD. M. J. “yee ITTALL 
lava of Sociology,” ete. ; and has been referred ? iS ———— - EPIC 
to as ‘‘the first sociologist of adequate mod- WORCESTER: MASS 
ern equipment who has sought keys to the ESTABLISHED-1880 
Ti] interpretation of Chinese society by the 
method of first-hand observation, namely, 
of six months of inquiry and 10,000 miles of 
travel in China.” His conclusion is{that the 
ills which every one perceives, and which 
have led to the present turmoil, lie chiefly | quae 
can in peculiarities of Chinese social organiza- USE THE 
2 tion; and that what seem to us racial 9 Ris 
on traits, which can not be got rid of, are, on Don t kK Rotastro 
erin- the contrary, merely the results of their Your Savings Rf 
a Eeeiaeos and historical development. 
tudy hief among these evils is overcrowding in securities d 
you do not know about 
= and the inability, due to ignorance and and that are created solely to sell For 20 Days 3 
saci isolation, to raise enough food to go around. be thie wababieeed : 
wail The oft-praised solidarity of the Chinese ; } 
Pres- family, he tells us, far from being a source There are plenty of safe, sound 
all of strength, has so stimulated multiplica- bonds, yielding attractive rates of ; 
CAN tion as to make China the theater of the interest that are within the reach of 
nces, i 
— direst struggle for subsistence to which any small investors. We would like to Sharpens Any Razor in 2 Seconds 
civilized people has ever been subject. tell ices Oe Th Write at once for the 10 Day Free Trial Offer we are 
dard Extensive in h pct wie Co ore making on this scientific stroppin. hine—use it 10 
ve al quiry among physicians issued in denominations of $100| ff days, if you don’t like it return it to us. Sharpens both 
on in in China shows him that the menace of the ete sides of say aieaegecinne bee at sametimes Fa strop- 
a | coolie’s competition with the white laborer = i 4 —— for beatae, oo So i lat tal a 
| is not th 1 “Small Bonds for Investors.” . . 
| Eee Aptian JA. Most Useful Christmas Gift 
9 enna food, contaminated water, bad air, BEYER & COMPANY You could find; used every dav guarantes a deligntul 
atigue poison, and noxious microbes. ‘‘The am fail to write today tor free book and Spestal Onstotmns 
ork yellow laborer can underlive the white, but 92 Willi St, New York Seoeinet cane: ; 
aa not outdo him.” Ss | | BURKE MEG. CO. Dept. 2379 Dayton, Ohio f 
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More About Divided Risk 
Real Estate Investments 


Roundup, Montana, is a roung city which 
has to-day a population of 1800 people. The 
assessed value of Roundup is over half a 
million dollars. It is reasonably certain 
that Roundup in five years will have 10,000 
population. Yet Five Years ago Roundup 
was practically non-existent, 


Roundup is one of seventeen young Pacific 
Northwestern cities located on new trans- 
continental railroads and surrounded by 
rich, agricultural, mining and timber 
lands, in which we offer you an opportunity 
to invest according to our Five-lot, Five- 
town, Divided Risk Plan. We own choice "| 
building lots in these seventeen young 
cities, selected from over three hundred 
towns which we personally inspected. 

We offer you at attractive: prices allot- 
ments of five lots one in each of five different 
towns: easy payment plan if you prefer. 
No interest—we pay all taxes. 

Had we offered you a few years agoa 
similar proposition covering the cities of 
Denver, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salt Lake 
City and Kansas City, five lots, relatively 
as well located, would be worth to-day at 
least Twenty-five Thousand Dollars, 

This is a safe, secured investment—not a 
“land scheme."’ 

Our unique divided risk selling plan 
safe-guards your money and the oppor- 
tunity for protit is exceedingly good. 

Full particulars on request. 


ee 


A limited amount of territory 
is still ilable fo ibl 





rresp 
representatives 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 
310 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Accepted by the 
U.S. Government 
as security for 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 

= the only class we offer. Insteadofthe 2% the 
ostal Banks pay these 

Bonds will yield from Ain%, 4iA% 

Write for FREE Circular. 0 

New First Nat’] Bank, Dept. C-1 Columbus, O. 




















It Will Pay You to Use a 
Comptometer 






Because— 


It’s a good adding machine—has twice the speed 
of any other. 

It is the easiest and fastest machine for all multi- 
plications and divisions in business accounting. 

Its dead-sure accuracy prevents mistakes. 

It is easily operated—you touch the keys, the 
machine does the rest. 


It has no lever to pull after each item; no car- 


riage to handle, no ribbon to replace. 


It would seem impossible for us to do the work 
we are now —— without the Comptometer. 
ounglove Lumber Co., 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
Ask for our booklet ‘‘ Rapid Mechanical Calcu- 


lation” describing its uses in nearly every line of 


business; or, better still, write for a machine on | 


free trial. 





FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1/731 N. Paulina St., 
' 


icago, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The great amount of evidence of con- 
ditions of life in rural districts and villages, 
| as well as in cities; the intelligent observa- 
|tion of educational, industrial, and mili- 
| tary movements, and the many narratives 
|and opinions cited from people of all sorts 
| with whom he has lived and talked, illus- 
| trated by excellent photographs, make the 
book as interesting and enlightening to the 
average reader as it will be useful to the 
specialist in Chinese politics or affairs. It 
may be warmly praised as a most pene- 
trating study of China and what it is likely 
to become. 


Shaw-Sparrow, Walter. Frank Brangwyn and 
His Works. Cloth gilt, 4to. Boston: Dana Estes 
& Co. $3.50 net. 


Something in the mixt blood of Mr. 
Brangwyn must account for his versatility. 
He resembles the men of the renaissance 
more than any of the moderns we can 
think of in the many-sidedness of his artis- 
tie expression. Tho he is still young and 
the years to come will doubtless add im- 
mensely to the volume of his output, yet 
there is matter here for this respectably 
sized volume which treats of his oil pic- 
tures, water-colors, tempera painting, dec- 
orative paintings, sketches, etchings, de- 
signs for household furniture, stained glass, 
ete. His achievements in these various 
fields are well illustrated in the numerous 
pictures that adorn the work; color illus- 
tration especially gives a vivid idea of the 
virile, vibrant quality of his work with the 
brush. As to the human comedy that 
finds interpretation here, it is no disparage- 
ment that the names of Jean Frangois 
Millet or of Constantin Meunier suggest 
kindred spirits. Brangwyn is still him- 
self, and bears well the test of comparison 
with these masters. ¢ 

The narrative of his life explains the 
forceful personality behind the work. 
From his boyhood in Bruges, to his resi- 
dence in England, where he worked under 
William Morris, on to the adventurous 
voyages he has made all over the world, 
there is a story that makes the book highly 
readable, aside from the appraisement of 
the artist’s work. 

Shelley, Henry C. The British Museum: Its 


History and jTreasures. Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 
355. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $4 net. 


That an institution so honorable and 
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GS URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The Tobaccos are all aged. Age im- 
roves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
iting. In the blending, seven different to- 

baccos are used. Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia’’ isin 
aclass by itself—nothing so rich in flavor— 
so exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 


At Your Dealer's. 

| SEND 10CENTS for samvle which will convince. 
| 

} 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
New York. 





204 Broadway, 
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DANNER 
SECTIONAL 


BOOKCASES 













John Danner built his first bookcase about 1870—built ig 
well, not hurriedly, with utmost care, loving his work, 
Since then thousands of Danner cases have been made and 
each with the same aim—a perfect bookcase. New ideas 
have been introduced—but only such as helped realize hig 
ideals. Always there has been demanded exacting work. 
manship and perfect execution of his conceptions, 
Original, Exclusive Features 

Vertical sliding doors, set on rubber-tired wheels; adjust. 
able shelves; perfect sanitation. Many styles and finishes, 
Our catalogue describes and illustrates these, tells just why 
Danner bookeases are best and suggests many pleasing 
arrangements of units—for home and office. A Danner 
bookcase will solve the problem of*‘ what to give for Xmas." 


SOLD BY MANY 
DEALERS 

If you don’t find 

the Danner inany 

store near you, 

write to us for 

free catalogue. 

JOHN DANNER 
MFG. CO. 

21 Harris Street. / 

Canton, Ohio 














INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Laced, also Moccasin Slippers, made of genuine 
Moosehide, Indian tanned and elaborately em- 
roidered with Indian tribal designs, make sen 
sible Christmas presents, beautifully made and 
very comfortable. Men's sizes, 6 to 11 ,¢82.15; 
Ladies’ and Boys’ sizes, 2 to 5, $2.25; Chil- 
dren's sizes, 5 to 10, $1.50. Either kind sent 
prepaid upon receipt of price. Moneyre 
funded if they are not satisfactory, 
Send for free catalogue. 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
140 Main St. Oshkosh, Wis. 










SPENCERIAN 


e STEEL PENS € 


The Pens that put the ink on 
the paper without a splutter. 
Sample card of 12 different numbers 
and 2 good penholders for 10 cents, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 








The many who have 

worn Jaeger Underwear 
do not need to be told of 
its merits. The few who 
have not should lose no 
time in adopting it, as it 
benefits pocket as well as 


health in the end. 
All weights for 


all wants 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W.S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 5th Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. Brooklyn: 
504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. Philadelphia: 
1516 Chestnut St. Chie: : 126 N. State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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esteemed as the British Museum and so 
generous and beneficent to every humble 
climber on Parnassus should have a popular 
representative in the book world is de- 
cidedly fitting. Mr. Shelley has written a 
history and a description worthy of the 
Museum both in dignity and in usefulness 
to the general public. The history, which 
oceupies the first third of the book, is a 
chapter almost unique in the record of 
human culture. Museums and libraries 
open to the entire public are so much a 
matter of course to-day that one fails to 
realize what meager facilities were formerly 
afforded to any but the aristocracy of 
wealth or intellect. The British Museum 
rose With uncertain pinions, phenix-like, 
from the flames that singed Sir Robert 
Cotton’s library. How statesmen anti- 
quarian or literary and public-spirited col- 
lectors strove with uninterested or penu- 
rious parliaments to secure for the nation 
the combination of the Cottonian Library, 
the Harleian manuscripts, and Sir Hans 
Sloane’s collection of curios Mr. Shelley 
has recounted with an abundance of con- 
temporary coloring. A chapter on ‘‘Some 
Notable Officials’ testifies to the ability 
and wisdom with which the growth of the 
Museum has been controlled and directed. 
In dealing with the treasures of the Mu- 
seum the author treads the narrow path 
between mere dry cataloguing and diffuse 
admiration with considerable skill. The 
printed books, the manuscripts, the relics 
of Greece and Rome, of Egypt, of Assyria 
and Babylonia, of prehistoric man, the dis- 
coveries of ethnography, and'the records of 
the ornamental arts, are treated in succes- 
sion as if a cultured guide were taking one 
leisurely through the many rooms, weaving 
his tale with a real comprehension of the 
living relation of one object to another, and 
so delightfully that one ends without 
“museum-fatigue.”” The reading of Mr. 
Shelley’s book will not only add to one’s 
interest in the British Museum, but will 
also make visits to our own museums and 
libraries much more appreciative. 

Short, Josephine Helena. 

Pp. 373. 


land. 
Co. 1911. 


It is not often that a good guide-book is 
good reading, but Miss Short has so com- 
bined the detailed information of the dif- 
ferent localities with the charm and literary 
atmosphere of the country that the literary 
traveler ‘‘will see the true coloring and 
eatch the real flavor as fully as the actual 
voyager.” She starts from the borderland 
in the Cheviot Hills and works her way 
along from city to town and from town to 
lake, giving, as she goes along, the points 
of interest for the visitor with a mass of 
historical information that connects each 
place in our minds with the knowledge 
already planted there by the works of 
Seott, Burns, Byron, Stevenson, and 
others. Queen Mary, Bonny Charlie, and 
the life and strife they stood for, become 
very real in these pages, and the account of 
a visit to the Orkney Islands and the Isle 


Chosen Days in Scot- 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


of Skye, off the usual route of the tourist, |“ 


Is unique and fascinating. The Highlands 
and the Lakes, and the romantic back- 
ground of the beautiful castles of the eoun- 
try are described with a wealth of histor- 
le detail. The author’s own descriptions 
are augmented by those of the famous 
poets and novelists who have always found 
Scotland a land of inspiration. There are 
many illustrations, reproductions from pho- 
tographs taken by Miss Short, and the 
book is a weleome addition to the literature 
of the land of romance and poesy. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


HE “17-Cents-a-Day” Plan of pur- 

i chasing The Oliver Typewriter means 

more than promoting sa/es of this 
wonderful writing machine. 


Thi. Planis a positive and powerful factor 
in promoting the success of all who avail them- 
selves of its benefits. 


It means that this Company is giving 
practical assistance to earnest people every- 
where by supplying them—/or pennies—with 
the best typewriter in the world. 

The “17-Cents-a-Day” Plan is directly in 
line with the present-day movement to substi- 
tute typewriting for handwriting in business 
correspondence. 

Ownership of The Oliver Typewriter is fast 
becoming one of the essentials of success. 


There is no patent on the “ 17-Cents-a-Day” 
Purchase Plan. 

We invented it and presented it to the public, 
with our compliments. 

The “17-Cents-a-Day” Plan leaves 70 excuse 
for writing in primitive /onghand. We have 
made it so easy to ow The Oliver Typewriter 
that there is no need even to ven one. 

Just say “17 Cents a Day”—save your 
pennies —and soon the machine is yours! 

The Oliver Typewriter is selling by chousands 
for 17 Centsa Day. 

When even the School Children are buying 
machines on_ this 
simple, practical 
plan, don’t you 
think it is ##me for 
you to get an Oliver 
Typewriter ? 
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“17 Cents a Day”’ 


The Plan that Promotes Success 





17 Cents a Day 
Buys Newest Model 


We sell the new Oliver Typewriter No. 5 
for 17 Cents a Day. 

We guarantee our No. 5 to be absolutely our 
best mode/. 


The same machine that the great corpora- 
tions use. 


Their dollars cannot buy a better machine 
than you can get for pennies. 

The Oliver Typewriter No. 5 has many great 
conveniences not found on other machines. 


We even supply it equipped to write the 
wonderful new PRINTYPE—for 17 Cents 
a Day. 


“17 Cents a Day” and The 


Printype 


OLIVER | 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


A Money-Making 
Machine 


The Oliver Typewriter is a money-making machine 
It helps “ big business” pile up huge profits. 

Tens of thousands of people rely on The «Oliver 
Typewriter fortheir very dread and butter. 

Asmall first payment puts the machine in your 
possession. 

Then you can make it earn the money to meet the 
little payments. 

If you arerunning a business of your own, use The 
Oliver Typewriter and make the business grow. 

If you want to get a start in business, use The Oliver 
Typewriter as a battering ram to force your way in’ 

The ability to operate The Oliver Typewriter is 
placing young people in good positions every day. 

Get the Oliver Typewriter—on the ‘“ 17-Cents-a- 

ay” Plan—it will help you win szccess. 


Ask About 
“The Easy Way” 


to secure the newest model Oliver Typewriter No. 5. The 
Art Catalog and full particulars of the “‘ 17-Cents-a-Day’ 
Purchase Plan will be sent promptly on request. Address 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
826 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Agencies Everywhere 


CHICAGO 








> 
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| Paul Rie 
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. 4 TRADE ae recisteneco * 
An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Fif 


Ideal flower perfumes in the most possible con- 


centrated form, _ Free from alcohol. The 
finest perfume science ever produced, One 
kh 


wer))rops 


times the strength of ordinary perfume. | 





Only 
J 40 Cents 


Anti-Nicotine Calabash Pipe 
HIS splendid Calabash is modeled on thelines of the original 
African Cala urd. Ihave placed in it my famous 
Anti-Nicotine Bowl, made of a clay-like material which 
absorbs the nicotine and uses {t to color the Pipe sont ae a 
You do not have to ‘4 

Three for One Dollars 5.) t's pipe. There are 20 vile 
fumes. It is always sweet, clean, dry. With German Silver mountings, 40 
cents each, three for a dollar, Sent prepaid anywhere with a copy of our 
fine catalog of smokers’ articles. Send today. Money back if not satisfied. 
H. Menges, The Smoker’s Friend, 110Menges Bldg., St.Louis, Mo. 








drop diffuses the odor of th 
and lasts for weeks. A dainty Christmas, 
bi Birthday or Wedding Gift. 

Five odors: | ily of the Valley, Violet, 
Rose, Crab Apple, Lilac. 
glass stopper from which to drop the 
Put up in polished-turned maple box. 
ready to mail. 
the finest perfume you ever used. 

$1.50 a Bottle—at Druggists or Mail 


PAUL RIEGER 


248 So. Jefferson Street, Chicago 
Paris. New York San Francisco 
A miniature bottle mailed for 20 cents 








(if you mention dealer’s name) 


Bottle with long 
perfume. 
ox. Packed 
Money refunded if this is not 
Send check,stamps, money order or currency 


A211 First Street, San Francisco 








How to Accumulate $1,000.00 


Write now for our free booklet telling all 
about our $500, $1,000, $2,500 and $5,000 


5% Ten BOND On Easy 


Yr. Trust Payments 
Profit sharing. Interest payable semi-annually. 
GUARANTEE TRUST & BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bond Department Established 1899 
CAPITAL $500,000.00 
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COMFY 


Footwear 

















The Peerless 
A Comfy-Felt slipper trimmed with 
ribbon in colors to match. Very hand- 


some and of course very ‘comfy.’ 
Women's, Black, Red, Brown, “Bi 
and Dark Gray, Purple, Wine,Old Price 
Tause, Pink, Wis- 
Me . 


Rose, Lavender, 
taria, and L ight B 
I bss | 


sag 


Picture Comfys 
For Children 
Dutch Kids and Rabbit - Brown, Blue 
oe ee ae Red, Pink, Light Blue 
Misses’ $1.25, Child’s $1.10, Delivered 









Tailor-Made 


Women’s, Nav y Blue, Light and Price 
Dark Gray, Red, Wine, Brown and 
Black 1.25 
Men’s, Red, Brown, Nav y ” Blue and 
Jark Gray . . . Ses 
‘pies 
Send for our hand lustrated Catal No. 40, 





showing many new styles. 








Dan’] Green Felt Shoe Co. 


110-112 East 13th St., New York | 


= 2A ME 


I will send you my 93-page book **Advice 
to Stammerers’’ Free. It explains how I 
quickly and permanently cured myself. 
Profit by my experience and write for free 
book and advice. BENJ. N. BOGUE, 
1525 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


is one of the strong features tha: have helped 
to earn the prese nt world-wide reputa: 
tion and encors»ment of the DAUS IM- 
PROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR, No 
printer’s ink used. No expensive sup- 
plies. 100 copies from pen-written 
and 50 copies from type-written 
original. Sent on ten days’ trial 
without deposit. Complete Dupli- 
cator, with “* Dauseo” Oiled 5 






























———————— 


Linen Back, negative roll, 
Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John St. New York 


(aur, GEMS 


VALLEY 





Bri 
mounted in 4K Bue gold iamond mountings. Will 
send you any style ring, pin or stud for examination— 
allcharges prepaid—no money in advance. Write today 
forfree Tinstreted booklet, *oeksE prices & ring measure 
WHITE V. Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


ALLEY GEM CO. 779 Saks 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Stevenson, Burton E. The Spell of Holland. Pp. 
388. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1911. $2.50 net. 


This book does not claim to be a guide- 
book in any sense of the word. Its author 
gives a glowing account of a trip through 
Holland, making it unmistakably plain 
that one who would thoroughly appreciate 
a trip in that country should have ‘‘ Motley 
in his head, and Baedeker in his hand.”’” A 
map shows, geographically, the exact route 
taken by Mr. Stevenson and ‘Betty, the 
best of comrades,’’ and reproductions of 
photographs taken by the author profusely 
illustrate a book which is a delight to the 
eye and also the mind. The style is easy, 
almost colloquial, and the different chap- 
ters read like letters from a friend traveling 
in the land of wooden shoes, windmills, and 
water. Every page is full of information 
about the customs and costumes of the 
country, points of interest worthy and 
unworthy, an appreciative description of 
the Dutch art treasures and directions for 
finding them; in fact, countless facts and 
fancies welcome to the reader. It is all 
told in a fair-minded, open way, and makes 
Holland appear an alluring attraction. 

rid George To oma 
Making of Italy. 


illustrations.‘ 8vo. 
Co. 5. 


Garibaldi and the 
With four maps and numerous 
New York: mgmans, Green 


This is the third of Mr. Trevelyan’s his- 
torical studies in which Garibaldi’s career 
forms the center of interest. The two 
books appearing before this one bear the 
titles, ‘‘Garibaldi’s Defense of the Roman 
Republic,” and ‘Garibaldi and _ the 
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Guarantee 


instead of aq 
**Caution” 
goes with the 
WaLpoLe Hor 
WatTeR Bortte 
A very good rea- 
son for your in 
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Walpole 
Hot Water Bottle 


One piece of moulded rubber—no seams, 
joints or cement to give way under the action 
of hot water. 


Most economical, too, because it will out. 
last three ordinary water bottles, yet costs no 
more than many others. 

2 qts., $2.00—3 qts., $2.25—4 qts., $2. 
Fountain i Syringe, 2 ats., $2.50. Com! — 


tion Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe, 
2 qts., $2.75—3 qts., $3.00. 


Insist upon the Walpole of your druggist. If he cannot 
supply you, order from us direct, giving his name, enclosiz 
an express or money order, and we will send it pre; 


WALPOLE RUBBER COMPANY, 
185 Summer St.,  - oston, Mass. 


Canadian Office. 
Eastern Township Bank Building, Montreal, 











Thousand.” This trilogy is really a his- 
torical epic having for its hero Garibaldi, | 
one of the most picturesque figures of the | 
nineteenth century, and constituting a/| 
most appropriate contribution to the fif- | 
tieth celebration of Italian unity. Mr. 
Trevelyan’s narrative gains in authority 
and vigor from the fact that the author has 
personally gone over the ground covered 
by the hero in his campaigns, and the 
information given is generally derived at 
first hand. The particular period covered 
in this final volume of the trilogy is the 
four months of the summer and autumn of 
1860, in the beginning of which Garibaldi 
was in Sicily, and ending with the absorp- 
tion of Sicily and Naples by United Italy. 
A brief epilogue describes the return of the 
victorious Garibaldi to his quiet farm in 
Caprera, following the jubilation attending 
the coronation of Victor Emmanuel. One 
of the features of the book is the emphasis 
laid on the mutual understanding existing 
between the king and Garibaldi, and in 
developing his view the historian reveals 
several hitherto unknown facts which ex- 
plain a supposed disagreement in the 


respective attitudes of the hero and 

statesman. 
Turquan, Joseph. The Wife of General Bona- 
363. London and New York: John Lane 


parte. Pp. 
Co. $4. 


So much legendary romance has grown 
up around the life of Josephine Beauhar- 
nais, so much sympathy and pity for the 
discarded Empress, that it will startle many 
readers to find in a book material that 
upsets many preconceived and traditional 
notions. Details of Napoleon’s life are 
given here only as they relate to his wife 
and home life. The pages are interesting 
and often spicy with episodes of famous 
French men and women prominent at that 
time. Many derogatory facts are given 





Absolutely safe. Makes and burns its own 
gas. Brilliant 500 candle power = 
Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 
week. No smoke, grease, nor odor, Over 
\ 200 styles. Every lamp warran' Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, 0, 


ee BE 








FILTER 
THE AIR 





HOME, OFFICE, FACTORY 
necessity in every room occupied by human being: 
Prevents draughts, excludes rain, snow and dust. A Suit 
able Christmas Gift. Adjustable to windows of different 
widths. Write for illustrated folder and nearest dealer. 
GEM VENTILATOR COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bare electric light in the 
home is a crime against 
the eyes. So is harsh light; 
so is inefhcient light. 
Avoid them all 
by using 4/ba 
Shades which 
make the light 


soft and agree- 








able,and give the 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


most light for the current. 


Our catalogue shows the different shades and globes 
for various uses in home and business, and tells the fact 





in regard to Josephine’s manners and 


about each. Send for it. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 
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morals, her selfishness and inordinate am- 

itee bitions. The account seems almost like 
that of one who had little toleration for 
of women in general, and Josephine in par- 
@F ticular, but the author distinctly states 
On’’— that he has used only verified material— 
| “and if, after doing my best and taking 
the all this trouble, the portrait does not please, 
Hor the fault will, perhaps, lie more with the 
original than with the artist—at all events, 
TTLE, it will be a speaking likeness.’”’ The nar- 
d reg. f rator brings out clearly the great jealousy 
3 between Josephine and Napoleon’s family, 
If in- Mme. Bonaparte’s terrible extravagance, 
the her revoltingly bad teeth, her heinous 
faults, and, occasionally, her good points. 
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Established 
Hal‘ a Century 


Registere 
Trade Mark 
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At “The Linen Store” 


Few gifts are as generally acceptable by men, women and 
children as Handkerchiefs, and ‘‘The Linen Store” is the 
acknowledged headquarters for Pure Linen Handkerchiefs of 
every desirable kind. 

Our assortment is almost limitless. It includes Hem- 
stitched, Initialed, Embroidered, Lace-trimmed and Lace Hand- 
kerchiefs, large or small, simple or elaborate, gathered from 


3 The greater part of the testimony is against 
her; it evidently attempts to explain and 
tl e@ excuse some of the more flagrant of Napo- 

Jeon’s own eccentricities. The ending of 
seams, the book is unfinished and abrupt, giving 
action F no account of the divorce which Josephine 


‘11 oat, | Dad feared and fought so many years. every linen producing rue in the world. Some of the 
osts no more popular lines are quoted below: 
OTHER GOOD HOLIDAY BOOKS For Ladies 
Wee Vank nck Lawn: dete lane Ce Hemstitched, .12%, .25, -35, .50, $1.00 up. 
cama 300 net. ; Embroidered, .12%, .25, .50, $1.00 up. 
nclosi Modern books of travel are ceasing more Lace Trimmed, .25, .50, .75, $1.00 up. 
= and more to be itineraries and records of 


Hand Embroidered Initials, .25, .35, .50, .75, $1.00 up. 
For Men 


Hemstitched, in all weights and sizes, $1.50 to 96.00 per dozen. 
Hand Embroidered Initials, .25 to $1.00. 


All holiday handkerchiefs delivered in boxes bearing our Spinning Wheel Trade-mark 
Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 


“where we went and what we saw.”” That 
need is always sufficiently well filled by 
l, professional guide-books. More literary 
nee. brethren are turning toward the towns that 

are not en route and toward the interpreta- 
HT tion of the spirit of the land which they 

discuss. Such an object Mr. Bell has had 


its own ~ . - 

light. in this book. He has made no attempt to 

oe form a narrative, but to treat in essay James McCutcheon & Co. 
Agents fashion simply and clearly some of the 


5th Ave. & 34th St., N. Y. 
on, 0 trasts. The chapters on Spanish literature c 
will help to open many a field not widely eS ES ee ee ee 


LTER known to Anglo-Saxon readers. 


fascinations of that land of a thousand con- 
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Hale, John Richard. Famous Sea Fights from 

a Salamis to Tsushima. Cloth, gilt, 12mo, pp. 350 

4 Little, Brown & Co. $2 net. 

Be! There have been many books on these 
beings subjects, but few are written in such a fresh, 
A Suit 
|ifferent ¢elear, and non-technical manner as Mr. 
- Hale’s. Every battle is treated in a non- 
— partizan fashion from every aspect, and the 


the human side is not lost sight of in his at- 
‘ tempt to trace the gradual development of 
inst naval strategy, tactics, architecture, and 
armament from the trireme to the dread- 
rht: naught. Of special interest will be the 
“! account of the fight between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac, and of the victory at 
Santiago. Probably the battle of Tsushima, 





l all one of the most important affairs of the 
Russo-Japanese war, will come home to 
] b a most of us, as occurring within our own 
times, and in the light of prophecy, as hav- 
: h ing exerted a greater influence on the his- 
1C tory of the world than most others. Even 
the most determined opponent of warfare 
xht ean not fail to find the work engrossing. : 
Here are thirteen full-page plates and ——— , ‘* The best way to keep good acts in memory is to refresh them.” 
"ee- seventeen plans. 


She won’t forget you if you have paid her the compliment of giving her 


Lewis, G. Griffin. The Practical Book of Orien- ’ : \ 
the} talkugs’ Sco pp. Philadelphia: Lippineott. $4.50. the candy that’s famed for its purity 


a When the innocent buyer enters a store Belle Mead Sweets 


to select an oriental rug, he is too often like 


lobe the sheep approaching the shearer. He is Chocolates and Bon Bons 
he facts Teady to be shorn. He knows compara- They are the token of finest appreciation. The very name suggests all of excellence 
tively little about such rugs, and if the|] that canbe found incandy. Made of the purest chocolate, sugar, cream, fruits, nuts and butter, 
vail dealer is not hampered by too tender a|] with no glucose or artificial coloring matter to lessen the goodness of the cream centers. 
J ‘conscience, the buyer is likely to pay a Made in the cleanest candy kitchen in the world 


handsome bonus for his ignorance. The 
book before us is written to guide these Sold in dainty sealed boxes 80c., $1.00, $2.23, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, at the better drug stores 


untutored purchasers. It enables the BELLE MEAD SWEETS, 85 West End Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
reader to identify the different varieties 
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The Ideal Gift 


Beauty and utility unite to make a 
Handel Lamp the perfect Christmas 


gift. It will remain a treasured part 
of the home surroundings for years. 


HaNnpDEL Lamps 


embody the highest ideals in art and the most 
painstaking skill in craftsmanship. ; 

Handel Lamps and rixtures provide prac- 
tical and artistic lighting effects. Made for 
electricity, gas or oil, they are adaptable to any 
home, anywhere. In making up your list of 
Christmas gifts be sure to include one or more 
Handel pieces. 

Lamp illustrated, No. 5339, for Christmas 
delivery, $29.00. 

At leading jewelers or lighting fixture deal - 
ers you can select a’ Handel Lamp or Fixture 
to suit any taste or harmonize wth any setting. 
Upon request, we will gladly refer you to 
the dealer nearest you. Look for the name 
“Handel” on every lamp. 

Send for booklet, ‘‘Suggestions for 
Good Lighting,’’ which will assist you 
to make a suitable selection. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
389 East Main St. 
New York Showrooms: 64 Murray St, 


Meriden, Conn. 























Cards, circulars, books, newspaper 
Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. 


Big profit 
printing for others. 


All easy, rules sent. Write 


factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS (0., Meriden, Connecticut. 


Send for the 





> ALDINE BLUE BOOKs 


and see how the 


ALDINE FIRE PLACE will heat your house. 


Requires less than 
half the fuel and gives 
85% of the heat uni- 
formly into the room 
instead of 15% given 
by all other grates. 

Burns any kind of 
fuel. 

= Keeps fire over night. 
Requires no special chimney construction. 

Made for old houses as well as new. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
returned. 60,000 nowin use. 


RATHBONE FIREPLACE MFG. CO. 
5912 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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by their patterns (which are illustrated by 
cuts), and gives the price per square foot 
at which each variety is held by retail 
dealers. Instructions are also given for the 
selection, purchase, care, and cleaning of 
rugs, and for the detection of fakes, anilin 
dyes, ete. The hygienic condition of 
oriental factories and homes is seldom con- 
sidered by the average buyer—this point is 
illuminatingly treated. The purchaser who 
is beginning to feel the fever for collecting 
oriental rugs can also acquire the begin- 
nings of expert knowledge in these pages, 
and learn to distinguish the different 
classes of rugs as they are known in Turkey, 
Persia, Turkestan, and China. 

Stoddard, Charles Warren. In the Footprints of 


the Padres. New and enlarged edition. Illustrated. 
Boards, pp. 291. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. 


The present volume is the third edition 
of the essays which have appeared before 
under the same title. Since the second 
edition, the San Francisco fire has wiped 
out many of the landmarks noted in its 
pages, and the gentle author himself has 
become a revered memory to his friends. 
To all who have known, and to many who 
have yet to learn, the pleasant charm of 
Stoddard’s literary gift, this edition will be 
welcome. Three essays, ‘‘ Primitive Cali- 
fornia,’ ‘‘In Yosemite Shadows,’ and 
“‘An Affair of the Misty City,’ have been 
added, and ‘“‘The Mysterious History,” 
which Stoddard himself thought out of 
place, has been omitted. Charles Phillips 
has written an appreciative introduction. 
The illustrations are mostly of the Cali- 
fornia of the 50’s. 


Wharton, Anne Hollingsworth. In Chateau 
Land. 8vo, pp. 290. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2 net. 


The first cornerJof ‘‘ Chateau Land ” 
touched at by Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton is a little out of the way from her main 
route, being Isola Bella, on Lake Maggiore, 
which actually realizes its name. From 
thence the party, whose peregrinations and 
personalities she describes, went to Geneva, 
after which her desultory wanderings 
brought her to Tours. Naturally, she fol- 
lowed the course of the river to Orléans. 
The chateaux of the Loire have been de- 
scribed over and over again, and this bright 
writer attempts to vary the monotone of 
guide-book and historic information by 
giving sketches of Miss Cassandra, the 
cicerone of the journey, and her compan- 
ions. This method of treatment makes 
us think of Mrs. Markham and her his- 
tories, but will doubtless prove attractive 
to the young, for whom this volume appears 
to have been produced. The twenty-five 
illustrations after photographs are par- 
ticularly delicate and effective, and the 
book well printed and nicely bound. 


) TEN OF THE BEST NOVELS 


Bennett, Arnold. 
George H. Doran Co. 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Corelli, Marie. The Life Everlasting. 
H. Doran Co. 
~ Chambers, Robert W. The Common Law. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Whom God Hath Joined. 
The Secret Garden. 


George 


Deland, Margaret. The Lone Woman. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Farnol, Jeffery. The Broad Highway. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Harrison, Henry S. Queed. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Hichens, Robert. The Fruitful Vine. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 


Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Meynall. 


The Case of Richard 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Wright, Harold Bell.” The Winning of Barbara 





Worth. Chicago: Book Supply Co. 
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Butli—Not Stuffed 


OOR 
yb 


The most perfect sleep inducer and 


rest giver. Four thousand filmy sheets 
of downy cotton are scientifically built 
into this wonderful mattress; never 
mats, grows lumpy, nor needs remaking. 


Write for 144-Page FREE 
Book, with Ticking Samples 
Learn how and why the Ostermoor 
has given perfect service and comfort 
in America’s best homes during 5 to 50 
years’ use. Don’t buy until you read 
this book. 
Avoid “‘jnst-as-good” imitations, Our trade-mark 
is your guarantee. When necessary we ship mat- 
tress 6 ft. 3 in. long by 4 ft. 6in. wide, weighing 45 


1bs., express prepaid on 30 nights? free trial, same day 
we get your order. Money back if you want it. 


Ostermoor & Co. , 119 Elizabeth St. , New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Lid., Montreal 














THE ‘ NIACARA’”’ CLIP 


Double Grip Paper Clip 
NEAT AND AN OFFICE 
ATTRACTIVE NECESSITY 


100 in Each Box 
Sample Box lic. 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
“Largest Clip Makers in the World."* 








Maison Ad Braun “Cie 


BRAUN & CO, succrs. 
FINE ART PUBLISHERS 
{3 West 46th St. 
NEW YORK 


Paris Dornach 


London (Alsace ) 





CARBON PRINTS— 
COLOR FAC-SIMILES 


we 


A COLLECTION WHICH COMPRISES 

ALL THE MASTERPIECES IN THE 

VARIOUS PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 

GALLERIES OF THE WORLD ~~.’ 
e 


SPECIAL TERMS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Iliustrated Extract Catalogue 
(800 cuts) 50c. 


se 





BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Members of 
The Print Publishers’ Association of America 
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THE PLAY THAT CAUSED A RIOT 


— the explosive scene which fol- 
lowed the presentation of J. M. 
Synge’s comedy, “The Playboy of the 
Western World,” at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater, in New York, it has occurred to 
us that a short scenario might be of interest 
to those who had no chance to express their 
disapprobation or esteem. The arguments 
for and against the play will appear in a 
later issue—and we here confine ourselves 
to the story itself. In short: 


Christopher Mahon is an Irish peasant of 
the Peer Gynt sort, with all of the latter’s 
lyrical soul, and a wee pinch of human 
sense to boot. His father was, as he him- 
self explains, ‘“‘a dirty man, God forgive 
him . . . the way I couldn’t put up with 
him at all ” and with these and some 
kindred feelings in his breast, Christy one 
day just up and hits him withaloy. A loy 
is a long-handled spade, and to the young 
man’s imaginative mind it quite cleft the 
old man’s skull in two. So he wanders 
forth into the world, as much for the sake 
of wandering as to make his escape, but 
has not proceeded far when he comes to a 
country public house or ‘‘ shebeen,’”’ which 
is eared for by a young woman nick-named 
Pegeen Mike. Pegeen has no special fond- 
ness for her own father, who spends a major 
portion of his time “‘ at the weddings and 
the wakes,’’ and when Christy informs her 
that he has killed his own parent, her ad- 
miration for him knows no bounds. 

She is, however, engaged to a young 
fellow named Shawn Keogh, whom she im- 
mediately throws over for her new-found 
hero, and sends out alone into the cold, 
dreary night. Shawn Keogh is very jealous 
and gets his friend the widow Quinn to try 
her hand at winning Christy from Pegeen. 
Christy, for his part, is not adverse to being 
wooed by any number of fair dames. He 
has been always a “ quiet, unassuming 
soul,’ and finds very much to his best 
taste these new honors thrust upon him. 
But Pegeen Mike will have none of it. She 
wants Christy for herself, and mindful of 
the old saying that two’s company and 
three’s a crowd, she sends the widow out 
into the cold to join Keogh. Her father is 
spending the night at a wake, leaving her 
“lonesome these twelve hours of dark ”’ at 
the merey of the ‘‘ harvest boys with their 
tongues red for drink, and the ten tinkers 
camped in the East glen, and the thousand 
militia—bad cess to them !—walking idle 
through the land.”” So Christy, for ecom- 
pany’s sake, spends the night in an adjoin- 
ing room in the public house, and with the 
pleasant idea of “‘ two fine women fighting 
for the likes of me—till I’m _ thinking 
wasn’t I a foolish fellow not to kill my 
father in the years gone by.” 

The next morning Pegeen Mike has her 
hands full keeping Christy away from Sara 
Tansey, Susan Brady, Honor Blake, and the 
rest of the half-score village girls who have 
heard tell of his wonderful deed. All of 
these have seen so much of one another, 
and grown so tired of the seeing that they 
can readily understand and sympathize 
with almost anybody killing anybody— 
just by way of diversion. But. they’d 
never happened to do it themselves, and 
as Christy had, he appears to them a veri- 
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The spirit of Christmas finds a perfect embodiment in a Waltham 
watch. No gift crystallizes the refined sentiment of the season so per- 
fectly asa Waltham, none combines such qualities in practical usefulness. 


WALTHAM. 


WATCH 


As timekeepers, Watham watches have no rivals, and for beauty of model, 
they are unsurpassed. Waltham offers a wide selection, from popular 
priced movements to the new Waltham Premier-Maximus at $250—the 
finest timepiece ever made. The standard Waltham grades are named: 


Riverside has been a famous Waltham movement for 
a full generation. Made in various sizes for ladies 
and gentlemen. All 19 jewel Riversides are tested 
for temperature, isochronism and five positions. 


The Waltham Colonial for business and social life 
combines the highest art with the sound prin- 
ciples of Waltham construction. It is a graceful 
thin model, adjusted and cased at the factory. 


Handsome Booklet describing various Waltham movements and full of 
valuable watch lore free on request. Let your Jeweler guide your selection. 


© 


“Ts Time You Owned a Waltham.”’ : 




















WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, - : Waltham, Mass. 
i greg i eo | 
= hy ak : sled 
1C. lyer = 
, ‘" steers” 
are ney 


Every boy and girl wants one. It’s the ideal Xmas gift. 
Nothing you can give the children will make them so 
happy! Don’t buy simply a ‘‘steering sled."”” You want 
more than that. You want a FLEXIBLE FLYER—the 
safest, speediest, handsomest and most economical sled made. 
With the ordinary ‘‘sled’’ you drag the feet to steer, but you 
steer the FLEXIBLE FLYER by the mere pressure of hand or 
foot on the steering bar. You can steer accurately in any de- 
sired direction, past all other sleds, and around every obstacle. 
Just think of the saving this means in boots and shoes, 
as well asin doctor’s bill! It prevents wet feet, cold, 
etc., and actually saves its cost many times each sea- 
son. The FLEXIBLE FLYER is light and grace- 
ful. Easy to pull up hill, yet so strong and 
scientifically made it 


outlasts three ordinary sleds 


Another important feature is our patented grooved 
WwW runners which prevent skidding on icy hills or pave- 

. ments. These grooved runners are far superior even 
on snowy surfaces to flat or rounded runners used on 
all other sleds. It also has more steering surface than other sleds. 


Ask your dealer to show you its many other exclusive advantages. 
Don’t accept a substitute. Insistona FLEXIBLE FLYER and be sure to look for the name 
on the sled. It isn’t a FLEXIBLE FLYER unlessit bears this trade mark [QF 


Card-board Model FREE alsoa beautiful booklet, illustrated in colors showing coast- 


ing scenes, etc. Just write fh pasted giving your name and 
address and say—“‘Send model and booklet.”” We will gladly send them both absolutely /ree. 





TRADE-MARK 
Write to-day before 





you forget it. 
S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1100 N, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AIREDALRS l AIREDALES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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Do You Know the Pleasure of 
ie a Good Dog’s Companionship ? 


Have you never wished that you owned a good dog,a 
dog distinctively worth having, as a ‘‘ pal” on your 
summer trip, to guard your home, as a companion 
for you and your family wherever you go? No dogs 
in the world combine all these qualities so ideally as 


| site, \ Airedale Terriers 


Intelligent, affectionate, fearless, an Airedale is 
the perfect dog for protection and companionship. 


We have just issued a 
Airedale Book Free beautiful, illustrated 
book that tells all about Airedales and how you can 


get one of these best of all dogs from the greatest Airedale Kennels in America The book is full 
of valuable information for every lover of dogs. Send for a copy today. It is free for the asking. 


GEO. AUDET, Secretary, COLNE FARM KENNELS, Montre:!, Canada 
There is no duty on our Dogs. We are the largest breeders and importers in the World, 
the oldest in America, and the World’s foremost Champions and Sires 

are inmates of our Kennels. 












| 


AIREDALE TERRIERS | Coos Strain of Airedales—Bred and 


reared under — Airedale a. We 

The best d have the *‘ pal” you want. ome of Elruge 

© best dogs on earth. High class puppies | Monarch, W — s greatest Sire. Ask for cat- 
and grown stock for sale. If I can’t please | alosue—Best y 

you, nobody can. Satisfaction guaranteed, | COOS KEN NE LS, North Bend, Oregon. 


0. J. BUTLER : 
27 Pine Street New York BOSTON “TERRIERS 














AIREDALES—Pups by Ch. Red Raven— | pETStor CHRISTMAS PRESENTS—Beautiful Jap- 
Ch. Endcliffe Crack and Fox Catcher. 15 anese Spaniels, Boston Terriers, St. Bernards, 
to $50. Just according to quality. COLLIES | puppies for Christmas, only the best of their 
FP a and White pups by the greatest sires, find sold by us, book Christmas deliveries 

— $25. Write us. P. L. Savage, St. | now. Queen Olive Kennels, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
Chares. Illinois. 


ST. BERNARDS " RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


For Sale—St. Bernard puppies by C whe Rios g R 
Karlo and Joy Be egistered Stoc he ; 
Best that Money can Buy. 8 weeks old. ussian 


Christian Jetter Wolfhounds 
3401 Federal St. Camden, N. J- u.3 


COLLIES Kind 
— Loyal 
Hawthorn Collie Kennels | Companions or 
Have beautiful golden sable and white pedi- Pateiume op 
greed Scotch Collie Puppies, by noted reg- ik pa 
istered sires. Faithful, loyal, devoted young- | Mirasol Kennels, 
sters. | C. RYDER, Cummaquid, Mass. Pasadena, Cal. 



































COLLIES : a 





of world’s best breeding, shipped on_ap- POINTERS 
proval. Nap = agg A vm tg State BAL a 
wants. Price reasonable. Catalog free. We Breed, Raise and Trai 
ain 
White Nock Collie Kennels, Stat.4, Brownsburg, Ind. the finest bird dogs in America. Pointers 





r and Setters. Dogs, Bitches and Puppies for 
-PUBLICATIO NS sale. Dogs that are trained on Quail, Grouse, 


IF YOU HAVE A DOG | *"tei River Farm Rennes 


Box No. 398, Werthington, Ind. 
you should read eee sch 


FIELD AND FANCY PUBLICATIONS 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu- 


sively to the dog. Sample and Special Trl) ATREDALE TERRIERS 

















FIELD AND FANCY The Aristocrats of Dogdom 
14 Church St. New York Femoes for their intelligence and all ’round 
| usefulness. 
FOR DOG OWNERS | “THE KENNEL REVIEW tellsallabout 





| them, publishing more Airedale news than 
Tue C.S. R. HAnpBooks For Doc Fancirrs | all other kennel papers combined. Send stamp 
—Judging Points of the Dog, 10c; Boston | for sample copy of this beautifully illustrated 
Terrier Standard Simplified, 25c; Feeding the | monthly dog magazine. Subscription only 
Dog, 25c; Breeders’ Diary and Calendar for | | $1 per year. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, the railroad, cot- 
ton, lumber, rice and oil center of the South- 
offers unequalled advantages to manufact, 
urers. Houston will encourage and support 
a Wagon Factory, Gin Machinery Factory, 
Tool Handle Factory, Fumiture Factory, 
Cooperage Plant, etc. For better advan- 
tages, come to Houston. Write for specific 
information. Address Chamber of Com- 
merce, Houston, Texas. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for tree report as to 
appa GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions diay sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World’s 
Progress: sampie 


free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington. 





WANTED-—Railway Mail Clerks. Average 
salary $1100. Alternate weeks off with full 
pay. Examinations ev: erywhere soon. Send 
tor schedule of places. FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. P-51, Rochester, N. Y. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS. How to Get Every Dollar Your 
Invention is worth. Send 8c stamps for new 
128-page — of Vital Interest. to Inventors. 


Department 63 W ashington, D.C 





IDEAS WANTED-—Mtfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no _fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 








PATENTS THAT PAY 
Instructive Guide Book for Inventors FREE. 
Special offer. Highest references. 

E. VROOM [AN, 
Patent Lawyer, 806 F St., W ashington, DS. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D. Cc. 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SUMS OF $100.00 OR MORE can be 

invested in our First Mortgages secured 

by farm and city oy or i 6% and 7%. 
Write for booklet “* 


OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Our First Farm Mortgages return 6% and 
absolute security. Nearly 30 years experience 
without the loss of a dollar. Send for our new 
pamphlet “ A”’ and list of offerings. Highest 
references furnished. E. J. Lander & Co., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 





AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS—Portraits 35c., Frames lic., Shee} 
Pictures Ic., Stereoscopes 25c., Vi iews lc. 
30 days’ credit. Samples and meee free. 
Consolidated ae wee Dept. 23 





1912, 25c. C.S. R.Co., P.O. Box 1028, N. Y. | The Kennel Review, 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


W. Adams St, —_ 


You can buy yo W 
FLORIDA winter homes’ ton € 
Allandale, Pt.Orange, on famous East B | 
and build your home for less than cost of an 
wintering at a Florida hotel. Fishing, bog. 





ing; finest automobile racecourse on Sever 
beach. Write for Allandale bon’let. "| Chudin 
THE ALLANDALE COMPANY, DAY TUNA, FLOR ae 
Benne eh oe te ey nN Jamai 
time 
AN ELEGANT VIRGINIA HOME, 
Large brick dwelling, one of the best speci. Canal 
mens of Georgian architecture in this coun 
Modem equipment. Outbuildings omplete Pere 


Formal gardens. Conservatory. 1200 ac 
Cleared land fertile and highly cultivated 
Timber boundary. Macadamized road. Hunt. 
ing district. Most. icturesque envirpnment. §| 4¢¢ress 
Glorious views. harming scenery. “Perfect Ne 
social and ae conditions. Cities access. 
ble. Property ready for immediate occupaney RaYMc 
by people of wealth and culture. Price 
$160,000. Illustrated folder free. HA. W.un. §| Boston 
LEARY & CO..729 Southern Bldg., Washington, D.C, Chicag 
een 








—————. 





Lucky Sanford, encompassed by glorious 

rivers, placid lakes, healthful pines, golden SeeE 
groves and scenic beauty. Hunting, cr 
outdoor life. Splendid for winter ool 
pleasure. CoMMERCIAL CLUuB, Sanford, Fla, 





SHOULD YOUR INCOME STOP— WHAT THEM 
Before it should happen look into the great 
farming, manufacturing, and industrial Possi- 
bilities of the Southeast. Land cheap. Livi 
very low. Write M. V. Ricuarps, L.&| 
Agt., So. Ry., Room 57, W ashington, D.C 








LOW PRICED FARMS IN 6 RICHEST 5 
Sou. States along S. A. L. Ry. From Peanut § mersthing 
Fields of Va. to Orange Groves of Fla. Free § the INTERN 

Booklet. J. A. Pride, Gen. Ind. Agt 


» Sea 
fe se 56 to 60 
board Air Line Ry., Suite 505, Norfali, Va f° Strand 





STAMPS, COINS, ETC. 





$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 quarters; ORIE 
$20 fora $4. Keep all money dated befor § Conducted b 
1880, and send 10 cents at once for new illu European 
trated Coin hae Book, 4x7. It may mea : 
your fortune. F. CLARKE Co., Organiz 
Coin dealers as. 90, Le Roy, N.Y. 





B/ 
1137 Dean 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WANTED: MOTION PICTURE PLAY 
WRITERS. Great nana Big pay. 
We'll teach you. Addre: 
PICTURE_PLAY “ASSOCIATION, 
San FRANCISCO 

























FOR WRITERS 





DEBATERS! You can win with our brieds 

and material. Speakers, club-women, writer, 

we ae give you just the oer zoe need. 
THE BUREAU OF RESEARCH, 


19 SEN! 
ier Albany, ind. ¢'9 Tritt; 





SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: SPECIAL 
subjects considered ; material furnished for 
your speech, oration, debate, essay or dl 
paper. E xpert serv ice. Write us yourn 

The Authors’ Agency, 500 Fifth Av., N.% 





AGENTS WANTED 





BIG PROFITS—SELLING VULCAN 
Fountain and Stylo Pens. Well advertsel, 
easy to sell. Write for catalog. 
discounts. J. Y. Ullrich & Com any, 









27 Thames St., 





“Dictionary of Thoughts” 


A work that is tothoughts what 
a Dictionary is to words. It 
contains 16,075 of the best 
thoughts of 1,775 of the 
World’s greatest Authors 
and Thinkers (ancient and 
modern) on 968 different 



















Stanford and others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business law. 
We guarantee to coach free a graduate failing to pass any bar exam. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 2379, Chicago, Ill. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Graduate correspondence students 
most successful at barexamination. 
Write today for proof and our free 
112-page catalog. We make your 
home a university. Leading home- 
study law course in America. Our 
own modern text—prepared by 
deans and professors from the big 
law colleges—Harvard, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Lowa, 















THE KODAGRAPH 
The only Electric Moving re 
tee for the home_ run ee 
atteries or connecting wi raw 
tachment to E ace light in house. . and h 
Showing a picture 4 ft. square. Using laid him 
Standard film same as used by regular 
moving picture shows. Absolutely salt knob of 
can be run by any child. 
An Ideal Christmas Present 
Price complete, including 20 feet film, $1.8 should 
EXPORT FILM 0., 32 Union Sq., N. ¥. @ Ban 


Send for Circular 








subjects —682 closely print- 





ed double column pages, 





of any particular Author are 
“es found. Drop a postal for free sample pages and 


tod 
pricestoday. FB. Dickerson Co., fee 


high class proposition for agents. 











my eect oni l= HOLIDAY GIFTS 
“wer 
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| Travel and Resort Directory lravel and Resort Directory 
WwW { d z AROUND= >WOR A NEW IDEA AND A NEW SHIP 
y Yo t ; 
Jon } es A 1e€s THREE SHORT YACHTING 
t Coast : 
cost of amaica, ranama_ || E~__}\ A 
oo Several delightful Tours in- = CRUISES to the WEST INDIES 
eam cluding over two weeks in = on the BE ORO SErn AR noe Sane 
. Jamaica and giving ample = 
aie time to see the Panama = Two GRAND {CRUISES Nov. Dee, 234 
ME, 4 1912 Yew York), Feb. 1918 
st speci. Canal thoroughly. 4 San Pranciie ay Bethe palatial cruising Jan. 10th 
country, een — ——- “WI Crorra LUISE.’ 
mplete, #] Leave New York Jan. 25th ex. Will follow sime itinerary as. 5. CLEVE- ToB da, N d Hay ; 
° Ey LAND. d luding all 0 Bermuda, Nassau an avana 
tee Feb. 10th and later F# necessary aE ctiser aboard Be gered 5 é NORTH CARO LINA 
—_—__— = A Few A odations Available , 
ao Address Room 2p 225 Fi odd Avenue, = for Second Cruiae of the 5.'S Cleveland (9 DAYS ii saat Center of winter out-of-door 
ee ‘ 6. 191 JRA ° Z 
Petit Mew York, for Soekist. TION OF E EACH CRUISE 110 Da¥s, ‘Also 27th life of Middle South. Free from 
cupancy RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. Gen destrien, aly ood Mat on ‘To Nassau, Havana, Kingston & Colon climatic extremes. 
Way [| Baton |New York Philadelphia awund-antenioan ine” FA] oy che Bix Cine va may cree amon 
gton,p¢, {| Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit visas tad ssinclbaine Electric fans in rooms and forced ventila- your a Hotels 2 say Se k 
tion from, deck. Sea sports, swimming | -}5 y now open. arolina, ber 
enistieeannceonsaie _ pool, + excellent i orchestra. Ship | Shireand Harvard,open early in January. 
oes to dOCK in 
glorious. sa Limit orn 150 Bens apy yh Ts Set . 
» golden EP OP an Karly Booking Is Advised 3 Golf Courses, tennis, shooting 
cr ndsome Boo : a : : 
BE, ee, om | Ghautauqua Oriental Tour | sowere « co.r7'state St... | Preserve, trap shooting, livery or 
railway trains. saddle horses, model dairy 
Stop when and | Sailing Feb. 14. Other Tours, Central ‘ ; 
































mere roe Please. pro Norway and Russia. Cultured 
M me, save Leadership. The very best obtainable in 
more, aud rene | CULTURAL TRAVEL. 
og Pes sang he THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS 
4 L& ‘sihess as Soa ahead SIRs Gat . for Britiah Marquette Building Chicago, Illinois 
on, D.C, § md Continental Touring at the most reason. 
able Tariff in Europe. Literature, detailed 
ies, also copy of “‘ Through Europe 
[CHEST § laan —, ap ined a pw be sean about UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
m Peanut thing todo wt otoring Abro: 2.000 half-t cinat f 
Ja, Ere J tw INTERNATIONAL AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY the World's Masterpieces of ‘Art. 
ik . + %to60, Morning Post Buildings, - - ne cent each or 80 cents per 
tolk, Va. Strand, London, W.C., England. - - _mepoeest nae Sean ok Gere 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 
TC, $ 
edt ie Conducted by Ephraim Aboosh of Jerusalem. BRobson’s Oly Morly Cours 
new ls J topean Tours from $235 to $1,000 | & ‘clghtl Spring ip. Salling Jap 20, on 
is Organizers of small parties wanted. Sicily Italy; The Riviera, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
NA BABCOCK’S TOURS , rn 2 ndon. Ten weeks—exclusively 
t —for itineraries 
1137 Dean St. Brooklyn | Brn oa peheon 1a Leurooss Os, Yonkers, N.Y. 
LAYS 
RE PLAY THE 5 
wos (OLIVER TOURS) EUROPE 
Saal 
TION, IVER 0 ORIENT 
“The Best in Travel”’ Select parties, Luxurious Travel. 
SOUTH AM get the climax in travel. Also, ‘Practical Tours.” 
Special tour Feb. 3d, return via Europe | De POTTER TOURS CO., Ltda. (sea year) 
‘i without oni) c vty FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YOR 
bries ROUND T E WORLD from San Fran- 
a wi cisco. Feet 6th. 
peal JAPAN-CHINA and TRANS-SIBERIA, Feb. 6th. a iti 
; SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS = . be 
jy 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass,| Days EUROPE and up 





SPEC LTHOUS &’S | 262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

— Select Foreign Tours 

esd To the Mediterranean, in- ees Racaaarcees 
og = a a a ane Brit- - 
1s. sies an candinavia. 
WKroand the World,’ first | Europe via Mediterranean ;\2:: 
class. Exclusive features. July sailings. 60 to 100 days. Small select 







ing Pictur 
. by 3 Dofturned around with his back to the North,” 


our a 


















ALTHOUSE TOURS CO. 








1336 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














Visiting all the principal places. 
30ooklet on request. 
STEWART & WOODS 





parties. 4th year. Booklet with map. 





HAVANA ©" 10-day cruise to Ha- 

vana gives you six 
days at sea—a delightful journey along the 
coastwise resorts of the Southern States—and 
four days ashore—time to visit all points 


Through Pullman Service from New 
York to Pinehurst via Seabvard Air Line. 
Only one night out from New York, 


Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cin: 
cinnati. 





of interest. Or for an extended visit, Cuba, 
and particularly Havana, offers unlimited 
diversions. Ideal climate, excellent hotels 
——* of splendid roadways. Write for 
oklet 
N.Y. Pa me yet S.S. Co. 
Pier 14, E. R., New York 


CW: Line). 
General Offices : 
CHAUTAUQUA 
Travel study in the great cities of Europe. 


Summer Tour, Sail June 20 and 29, 1912 
Expert leaders, lecturers, preparatory ei 


Address Ch 
Small, Select TOURS 











High Grade 


EAGER Private Parties 


Oriental Tour sails March 30, $695. Summer 
Tours to Europe. Apply at once. 


EAGER TOURS, 308 N.Charles St., Balto., Md. 








SaQieee> University Travel 
Leisurely Travel. Europe and the Orient inter- 
preted by scholars. Private Yacht in the Mediter- 
ranean. Write for announcements. 

Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl. , Boston 





Sail Februar 
a Apel, 


Europe i" Orient 


routes, Op management. best testimonials, 
and the lowest prices in the worl 





Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore. 








Send for illus-@ | 
trated Booklet 
giving full i in- 


Pinehurst 
General Office, Pine- 
hurst,or to Leonard Tufts, 
Owner, Boston, Mass. 





Sailings February to June 
A varied series giving the very best of Egypt, 
Palestine, Turkey and Greece. Leader, Dr. 
A. E. Dunning, former editor of the Con- 
gregationalist. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


in spring and summer, covering all countries. 
Wide range of prices. 


MOTOR TOURS 
Finest individual service. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 








600 feet elevation 
HOTEL MONTCLAIR 
14 Miles from New York. 
Open all the year ’round. 


T. Edmund Krumbholz. MONTCLAIR. N. J 








TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon &t., Boston, Mass. 








(Continued from page 1131) 
table superman. 


and he ‘‘ gave a lep to the East, 





To each and all of them 
he recounts the fatal act, telling how his 
lather first “‘ gave a drive with the scythe,”’ 


banter of him, and 


much of a philosoph 
and then 
done. 


everyday clay after all. So they make 
wounded to the core. 


that there is still time for something to be 
That something is a wild rush at 


Chrisiy’s feelings are 
However, he is as 
er as poet, and decides 


son to size up one another. 
his aches and pains, has.lost many of his 
belligerent cravings, and Christy, on the 
other hand, has despaired of ever making 
a good job of it. 
better to do they decide to make up, and 


Mahon, with 


So in want of something 


house. . f40d “‘ hit a blow on the ridge of his skull, 
eure. lid him stretched out, and he split to the 
colvtelyslefinob of his gullet.’”” But while in the 
present Just of telling this interesting tale, who 
8 Pe thould pop up but the boy’s father, old 
we’ Wahon himself. He is neither dead nor 
—_——hievil, but very much alive indeed. His 
head is swollen to twice its usual size, and 
te is out for blood and revenge. 

Christy is now hemmed in by two sets of 
les: by his father for his attempted mur- 
ler, and by Pegeen Mike and the rest for 
the reason that the murder was only an 

mpt. To his father he is a villain; to 
the rest: at best a very bad disappointment, 
ho has shown he is made of common, 


















his father whom, with uplifted loy in hand, 
he chases out into the dark. There is a 
wild scream; then all is still. Christy re- 
turns alone, but, instead of finding himself 
a hero again, is at once turned upon by 
Pegeen Mike and her friends, who, madder 
than ever, are about to hand him over to 
the ‘“‘ peelers,’ avowing that there be 
‘* many a great gap between a gallous story 
and a dirty deed.’’ A furious mix-up fol- 
lows, and Christy is getting the worst of it 
when for the second time, with his head 
now swollen to thrice its normal size, and 
looking as if he had been to a whole week of 
wakes, in walks the old man Mahon. The 
lot seamper and run, leaving father and 


the ‘‘ Playboy of the Western World ”’ and 
his banged-up pa go off very amiably to- 
gher. Mahon’s parting shot to whatever 
of the populace remains is: ‘‘My son and I 
myself will now be going our own way, and 
we'll have great: times from this out telling 
stories of the fools is here.’’ Says Christy, 
‘“‘Ten thousand blessings upon all that’s 
here, for you’ve turned me a likely gaffer in 
the end of all, and I’ll go romancing through 
a romping lifetime from this hour to the 
dawning of the judgment day.” This 
leaves Pegeen Mike free to marry Shawn 
Keogh, her father to continue his weddings 
and wakes, and the remainder to settle 





down to their normal lives. 
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“Where Rolls the Mighty Oregon’ 






Returning from 


California 


Columbia River Region 
Puget Sound Ta® MEcIrTennanzan 
Mts. Shasta, Hood, St. 
Helens, Rainier - Tacoma 
and Adams; the Siskiyou, 
Olympic, Cascade and 
Rocky Mountains. 





You can ride through this 
Scenic Northwest 


on the only all-first-class 
Sleeping, Observation and 
Dining Car train from and 
to the North Pacific Coast: 


"North Coast Limited’ 


Three other daily electric- 
lighted flyers. Thro’ ser- 
vice to and from Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


Write for"Eastward Through 

the Storied Northwest" and 

other booklets of trip and 
trains. Address 


A. M. CLELAND 


General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. > 


Northern 










Only line to Gardiner 
Gateway, OFFICIAL 
Yellowstone Park 
entrance. 
Season June 15 to Sept. 
5, 1912. 





The Standard Dictionary shows all the vari- 
sus Shades of meaning of words, and contains 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


Nov. 24.—The pageants destroyer Harusama 
founders, and forty-five of the crew are 
drowned. 

The Austrian steamship Roumania is wrecked 
in the Adriatic and sixty of the passengers and 
crew are reported drowned. 


Nov. 25.—A force of 800 Zapitists is defeated in 
Mexico by some five hundred Federals. The 
loss of the former is reported as sixty-two dead. 


Nov. 26.—The German Government recalls the 
two warships stationed at Agadir at the com- 
mencement of the Morccco controversy. 

Russia notifies the Powers that she will not per- 
mit Italy to block the Dardanelles. 

Italian troops attack Arabs at Fort Mesri, and 
force. them from the oasis. Five hundred of 
the latter are reported dead or wounded. 


Nov. 27.—The British Foreign Meneeinee, Sir 
Edward Grey, explains in detail in the House 
of Commons England’s course in the Moroccan 
negotiations. 


Nov. 28.—Russia demands the dismissal of Mor- 
gan Shuster, the American Treasurer-General 
of Persia, under threat of invasion. 


Noy. 30.—The fourteen new Cardinals are offi- 
cially confirmed by the Pope in a public Con- 
sistory at Rome. 

The Arabs are accused of “atrocities” by the 
Italian embassy in Wasbington. 


Domestic 


Nov. 26.—Statistics show that over 175,000,000 
— of liquor were distilled in the United 
tates during the last fiscal year. This is 
7,000,000 more than in any other previous year. 


Nov. 27.—A detective is arrested at Los Angeles, 
charged with the bribery of a venireman in the 
McNamara Case. 

Wharton Baker makes an attack on Theodore 
Roosevelt before the Senate Trust Investiga- 
ting Committee, accusing him of complicity 
with the Money Trust in the campaign of 1904. 

In order to “bring the West to the East,” a 
party of eight Western Governors starts from 
St. Pavl, Minnesota, on a tour of the Eastern 
States. 

Nov. 30.—President Taft summarizes his Ad- 
ministration in an interview in The Outlook. 








Never Fail.—‘‘ My wife can’t decide ona 
car.” 

‘* This model is the last word in touring- 
cars.” 

“The last word, eh? 
it.”,-—Washington Herald. 


Then she’ll have 


Staging It.—A leading theatrical man- 
ager told a dramatic critic stories as he 
strolled in the bright, cold weather down 
Broadway. 

“There was one chap,” said he, “I 
couldn’t get rid of. Dear me, he was 
persistent. I refused his farce seven times 
and he still kept turning up with it, re- 
written here and there. 

“The eighth time he came I told him 
firmly it was no use. 

‘* * But, sir,’ he said, ‘ is there no possible 
way you could put my farce on the stage? ’ 

“** Well,’ said I, ‘ there’s one way, but 
I don’t know if you’d submit f 

“© Oh, I’d submit!’ he cried. 
mit to anything !’ 

*** Then,’ said I, ‘ we’ll grind it up and 
use it as a snow-storm.’’’—Los Angeles 





‘ T’d sub- 


~ all the living words in the English language.” | Times. 





is the title of a beautifully illustrated 











80-page booklet with six complete 
maps descriptive of delightful tours 
» in this charming island. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


’ FRANK ROBERTS 
General Passenger Agent, United Railways 
avana 


ol 
52 Broadway Room 209 New York 











PARIS-LYON- 
HU 1 MEDITERRANEE 


France's Greatest Railway 


+ Visit the South of France 
Sh the entrancing, sun-kissed 
h =| androse-scented RIVIERA, 


a The Land of Romance, 

ve : Song and Flowers 

BEAULIED, the fashionable 
Winter resort. 

MONTE CARLO and its mag- 
nificent palaces and bustling 
crowds, 

MENTONE, the family resort for 
quiet, rest and recuperation. 

CANNES, the aristocratic **‘ Palm 
Beach’’ of France, via the 
safest, peediest and most 
luxurious express train ser- 
vice in Europe. 


(a Booklets and full infor. 
mation from 

L. J. GARCEY, 

A General Agent 


Cor. 30th St., Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

















FOR THE WINTER © 
TOUR and VACATIO 


Be Sure to Read The Literary Digest’s © 
WINTER TRAVEL NUMB 


We announce our annual printing 
of a series of suggestive illustrated 


Articles on Winter Travel in 
The Issue of December 16 


All those planning Southern tours sho 
consult these articles. Tour and Tra 
advertisers should be represented in o 


TRAVEL DIRECTORY. 


Thefiterary Digest 














Q 
@) 
Ad 


All Steel, Electric-Lighted 

Observation Car Trains— 

The Florida- 
Cuba Special] 





The Atlanta- ; 
IR’ Birmingham Special 
ATLANTA The Seaboard 
Fast Mail] 

















and early in January 


BRUNSWICK | The Seaboard 
JACKSONVILLE a 
Florida Limited 
only one night out to 
PALM BEACH 
ORLANDO, TAMPA 


Get our Excursion Ratesif 
Booklets and Schedules. 


W. E. Conklyn, G. E. P. Ast. 
1184 Broadway, New Yorki 






































